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NEESIMA 


I— EARLY  LIFE 

Neesima  was  born  in  Yeclo,  now  called  Tokyo,  the  present 
^capital  of  Japan,  in  January,  1843.  The  empire  was  then 
partitioned  among  chiefs,  called  daimios  (great  names),  who 
had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  vassals.  Itakura 
was  the  name  of  the  daimio  in  whose  compound  Neesima  was 
born.  His  parents  had  four  girls,  but  Neesima  was  the  first 
son.  There  was  great  joy  at  his  birth.  The  Japanese  were 
divided  into  three  great  classes — the  daimios  or  nobility,  the 
samurai  or  warrior  class,  and  the  common  people.  The 
samurai  received  rations  for  themselves  and  their  families 
from  the  daimios  whom  they  were  bound  to  serve.  Neesima’s 
father  was  a  samurai,  and  a  male  heir  was  necessary  to  the 
rank  and  allowance  of  the  family.  When  his  grandfather 
heard  that  a  boy  was  born,  he  exclaimed  Shimeta  ! — a  word 
used  when  some  cherished  wish  has  been  realised.  The  child 
was,  therefore,  called  Neesima  Shimeta. 

Every  child  in  Japan  is  placed  by  his  parents  under  the 
protection  of  some  god.  When  Neesima  was  five  years  old, 
he  was  taken  to  the  temple  of  his  guardian  deity  to  offer  him 
thanks  for  his  preserving  care.  His  father  then  bought  for 
him  two  little  swords  as  a  samurai,  and  a  silk  dress.  When 
he  came  home,  he  was  loaded  with  presents  of  toys,  kites,  and 
other  playthings. 

Neesima’s  father  and  grandfather  went  regularly  to  the 
temples  to  worship  on  festival  days,  and  kept  numerous  gods 
at  home.  Tea  and  rice  were  offered  to  them  in  the  morning, 
and  candles  were  lighted  before  them  in  the  evening,  accom¬ 
panied  with  prostrations  and  prayers  on  behalf  of  the  family. 
Neesima,  when  a  child,  strictly  observed  ancestral  worship, 
and  went  to  the  graveyards  to  worship  their  spirits.  He 
often  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  went  to  a  temple  three  and 
a  half  miles  from  home,  and  came  back  before  breakfast.  He 
did  this  not  only  because  he  expected  a  blessing  from  the  god, 
but  that  he  might  be  praised  by  his  parents  and  neigh¬ 
bours.  In  his  fifteenth  year,  observing  that  the  idols  did  not 
partake  of  the  food  offered  to  them,  he  gave  up  their  worship. 
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Neesima’s  father,  as  a  teacher  of  writing,  was  specially 
devoted  to  the  god  of  penmanship  and  learning,  and  prayed  to 
him  that  his  son  might  become  as  skilful  as  himself.  Young 
Neesima  disliked  teaching  ;  but  his  father  compelled  him  to- 
spend  half  the  day  in  copying  Japanese  characters. 

Like  other  boys,  young  Neesima  was  fond  of  play.  He  had 
spinning  tops  and  hoops,  but  flying  kites  were  his  favourites. 
As  he  often  forgot  to  come  home  at  meal  time,  his  father  would 
not  buy  him  any  more  kites  ;  but  he  made  a  fine  one  himself. 
He  was  also  fond  of  running  and  jumping. 

When  nine  years  of  age  he  took  lessons  in  drawing 
birds,  flowers,  trees,  and  mountains  after  the  Japanese 
style.  In  the  hope  of  his  getting  higher  employment,  his 
mother  taught  him  to  pay  the  greatest  respect  to  the 
daimio’s  officers.  The  Japanese  are  ceremoniously  polite. 
Young  Neesima  was  sent  to  a  school  of  etiquette  to  learn  to 
make  the  most  profound  bows  and  the  most  graceful  move¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  to  acquire  the  conversational  forms  to  he 
used  according  to  the  rank  of  the  person  addressed.  More 
than  a  year  was  thus  occupied. 

The  compound  of  the  daimio  was  Neesima’s  little  world 
when  a  child.  The  daimio  himself  was  an  object  of  terror, 
for  he  could  expel  or  behead  any  of  his  retainers.  His- 
estate  was  actually  managed  by  his  officers,  whose  favour  it 
was  therefore  of  importance  to  gain.  Young  Neesima  was- 
taken  to  one  who  was  childless,  and  who  became  very  fond  of 
him. 

The  country  was  then  in  a  very  sad  condition.  The  laws 
were  severe  ;  the  officers  of  Government  were  suspicious  and 
oppressive ;  licentiousness  prevailed  almost  universally.  A. 
few  lovers  of  their  country  mourned  over  this  state  of  things, 
but  they  scarcely  expected  to  see  a  change  for  the  better. 
About  this  time,  1853,  an  American  fleet,  commanded  by 
Commodore  Perry,  suddenly  made  its  appearance.  The  lead¬ 
ing  daimios  urged  the  Shogun,  or  Commander-in-chief,  to 
expel  the  Americans  at  once  from  Japanese  waters.  But  his 
ministers  knew  that  the  attempt  would  be  vain,  and  that  the 
object  of  the  Americans  was  peaceful.  It  was  agreed  to  open 
a  few  ports  to  foreign  commerce — the  treaty  with  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  being  soon  followed  by  similar  concessions  to  European 
powers.  Great  offence  was  thus  given  to  many  of  the  daimios, 
and  a  cry  was  raised  to  depose  the  Shogun,  to  restore  the 
imperial  rule,  and  to  expel  the  foreign  barbarians. 
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The  daimio  Itakura,  even  before  the  American  fleet  ap¬ 
peared,  felt  that  the  military  system  of  Japan  ought  to  be  im¬ 
proved.  He  therefore  sent  a  few  promising  young  men  to  a 
military  school  established  by  the  Shogun’s  Government.  He 
also  compelled  all  his  retainers,  except  some  who  were  aged,  to 
take  lessons  in  riding  and  sword  exercise.  All  the  bronze  bells 
from  Buddhist  temples  on  his  estate  were  taken  and  converted 
into  cannon.  Neesima,  in  his  eleventh  year,  hated  the  west¬ 
ern  nations,  because  they  were  foreigners.  He  desired  to  be 
a  brave  soldier  like  the  heroes  described  in  the  ancient  history 
of  Japan.  He  often  went  to  the  temple  of  the  god  of  war,  and 
performed  many  ceremonies  that  he  might  gain  strength. 
Sword  exercise  and  riding  were  also  learned. 

One  day  when  reading  the  life  of  a  Chinese  hero,  he  came 
across  a  remark  which  led  him  to  give  up  the  sword  exercise  ; 
“  A  sword  is  designed  to  slay  only  a  single  man,  but  I  am  going 
to  learn  to  kill  ten  thousand  enemies.”  Neesima  thought  he 
would  try  to  do  the  same.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  gave  up 
military  drill  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Chinese 
classics  so  diligently,  that  he  often  went  to  bed  after  cock-crow. 

Neesima’s  father  was  desirous  that  he  should  become  his 
successor  in  the  writing  school,  and.  urged  him  to  assist  him 
in  teaching.  This  he  was  very  unwilling  to  do.  When  he  had 
completed  his  fifteenth  year,  Neesima  had  to  go  to  the  daimio’s 
office,  in  front  of  his  residence.  He,  with  several  others,  had 
to  watch  the  hall,  and  whenever  the  daimio  went  out  or 
came  home,  all  had  to  sit  on  one  side  in  a  row,  and  bow  pro¬ 
foundly  before  him  upon  the  matted  floor.  Some  accounts  had 
also  to  be  kept ;  but  silly  talk,  laughing,  and  tea-drinking 
occupied  most  of  the  time. 

In  Neesima’s  seventeenth  year  his  father  had  to  accompany 
the  daimio  to  a  distant  city.  The  writing  school  was  left  in 
Neesima’s  charge,  and  he  had  to  act  as  clerk  in  the  office. 
Meanwhile  he  had  a  great  desire  to  learn  Dutch,  which  was 
then  the  only  European  language  that  could  be  studied.  To 
do  this,  he  purposely  absented  himself  from  the  office.  He 
was  often  scolded  for  his  neglect,  but  he  did  not  mind  it,  and 
simply  asked  to  be  discharged. 

At  that  time  the  country  was  still  in  a  fearful  state.  Assas¬ 
sination  and  bloodshed  were  of  daily  occurrence-  The  daimio 
selected  some  of  his  younger  retainers  to  be  his  body-guard, 
and  Neesima  was  among  the  number.  Wherever  he  went, 
the  body-guard  had  to  follow  on  foot.  Neesima  was  thoroughly 
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disgusted  with  the  daimio’s  service  and  wished  to  run  away 
from  borne  to  escape  it,  but  he  was  afraid  of  causing  grief  and 
disgrace  to  his  parents.  Through  the  favour  of  one  of  the 
daimio’s  officers,  he  obtained  some  time  for  study.  He  then 
went  to  the  naval  school  established  by  the  Shogun  in  Yedo. 

One  day,  when  walking  by  the  sea  side,  he  saw  a  large 
Dutch  man-of-war.  Its  superiority  to  the  clumsy  junks  of  the 
Japanese  convinced  him  that  the  foreigners  who  built  it  were 
more  intelligent  than  his  countrymen.  He  wished  Japan  to 
have  a  navy  for  its  protection,  and  large  ships  to  facilitate 
foreign  commerce.  He  condemned  the  severe  laws  prohibiting 
the  Japanese  from  leaving  their  native  country.  He  compared 
them  to  birds  shut  up  in  a  cage  or  rats  in  a  bag. 

After  two  years’  hard  work,  Neesima  acquired  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry ;  he  had  also  learned 
to  find  the  latitude,  &c.  His  studies,  however,  were  interrupt¬ 
ed  by  a  severe  attack  of  measles.  It  left  him  very  feeble. 
Weak  eyes,  headaches,  and  sleeplessness  obliged  him  to  give 
up  study  for  a  long  time. 

In  the  cold  season  of  the  same  year  Neesima  made  his  first 
voyage  in  a  small  steamer.  This  filled  him  with  a  love  for 
more  freedom,  and  he  considered  how  he  might  leave  the 
daimio’s  service.  He  proposed  to  enter  the  Shogun’s  navy ; 
but  he  was  disgusted  at  the  base  and  licentious  lives  of  those 
who  would  be  his  companions.  When  he  was  ordered  by  his 
daimio  to  take  up  a  musket,  he  positively  refused. 

About  this  time,  when  he  was  greatly  troubled,  a  friend 
invited  him  to  his  house  to  study  Dutch  with  him.  He  lent 
Neesima  a  number  of  books,  among  which  was  a  translation  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  This  created  in  him  a  desire  to  visit  foreign 
lands.  Some  time  after,  his  friend  lent  him  a  number  of 
Chinese  books.  One  of  them  was  an  historical  geography  of 
the  United  States,  which  gave  him  an  idea  of  the  freedom 
enjoyed  in  that  country  compared  with  Japan.  But  what 
most  impressed  him  was  a  brief  Chinese  Bible  History.  From 
it  he  learned  that  in  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  ;  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God ;  that 
Jesus  Christ  died  for  the  sins  of  men,  and  was  our  Saviour. 
When  he  put  down  the  book,  he  said  to  himself,  Who  made 
me?  My  parents?  No,  God.  Who  made  my  table  ?  A  car¬ 
penter?  No,  my  God.  The  carpenter  made  up  the  table,  but 
the  wood  came  from  a  tree.  In  the  same  history  he  found 
God  described  as  the  “  Heavenly  Father.”  This  created  in 
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Neesiraa  move  reverence  towards  Him,  because  be  thought 
that  He  was  more  to  him  than  a  mere  Creator  of  the  world. 

Not  being  then  able  to  see  any  foreign  missionaries,  he 
could  not  get  explanations  on  many  points.  The  Japanese 
were  forbidden  under  the  penalty  of  death  to  become  Christ¬ 
ians.  Neesima  wished  to  go  to  a  country  where  Christianity 
was  freely  taught,  and  from  whence  its  teachers  were  sent  out. 
Having  recognised  God  as  his  Heavenly  Father,  he  felt  that 
He  had  higher  claims  upon  him  than  his  earthly  parents. 
The  Japanese  at  this  time  had  largely  adopted  the  doctrines  of 
Confucius,  who  taught  ancestral  worship  and  implicit  obe¬ 
dience  to  parents,  while  duty  to  God  was  completely  over¬ 
looked.  Neesima  now  felt  that  the  teaching  of  Confucius  was 
too  narrow  and  false.  He  said,  “  I  am  no  more  my  parents’, 
but  my  God’s.  I  must  serve  my  Heavenly  Father  more  than 
my  earthly  parents.”  This  encouraged  him  to  .leave  home  for 
a  time. 

Neesima  now  had  a  desire  to  read  the  English  Bible,  and 
wished  to  go  to  Hakodate,  in  the  northern  island  of  Yesso, 
to  get  an  English  or  American  teacher.  When  he  asked  per¬ 
mission  from  the  daimio  and  his  parents  to  go,  they  wrere 
alarmed  and  forbade  him,  But  his  resolution  was  not  changed, 
and  he  continued  to  pray  to  God,  “Please,  let  me  gain  my 
aim.” 

II— ESCAPE  TO  AMERICA 

One  day  when  Neesima  was  walking  in  the  streets  of  Yedo, 
he  unexpectedly  met  a  friend  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
formed  during  his  first  voyage.  He  told  him  that  the  ship  of 
a  daimio  was  going  to  leave  Yedo  for  Hakodate  in  three  days. 
As  Neesima  had  some  knowledge  of  navigation,  he  was  asked 
if  he  would  like  to  go  in  her.  He  thought  this  a  good  opportu¬ 
nity  for  going  to  Hakodate,  and  from  thence  to  escape  to  a 
foreign  land.  The  difficulty  was  to  get  permission  from  his 
own  daimio  to  leave.  A  friend  went  to  the  daimio  who  owned 
the  ship,  and  proposed  that  Neesima  should  be  hired  for  the 
voyage.  To  this  be  agreed,  and  he  also  sent  a  special  request 
to  Neesima's  daimio  to  allow  him  to  go.  A  favourable  answer 
was  given  at  once,  and  Neesiraa  was  free  to  depart.  His 
father  was  very  unwilling  that  he  should  go ;  but  he  could  not 
change  the  order  of  the  daimio. 

Before  Neesima  left,  his  grandfather  made  a  feast  to  which 
friends  and  neighbours  were  invited.  When  they  were  all 
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seated  each  before  his  little  dining  table,  and  were  ready  to 
begin  eating,  the  grandfather  passed  around  a  cup  of  cold 
water  for  each  to  sip  from,  which  was  the  Japanese  custom 
when  parting  with  a  person  whom  they  did  not  expect  to  see 
again.  All  wept  and  held  down  their  heads  except  Neesima 
and  his  grandfather.  Both  concealed  their  tears,  and  seemed 
cheerful.  When  dinner  was  over,  the  grandfather  said  to 
Neesima,  “  My  dear  child,  your  future  will  be  like  seeking 
pleasure  on  a  mountain  full  of  blossoms.  Go  your  wTay  with¬ 
out  the  least  fear.”  This  unexpected  address  gave  Neesima 
courage  to  start  from  home  like  a  man.  Then  he  bowed  to 
his  grandfather,  to  his  parents,  his  sisters,  and  all  who  were 
invited  there,  whom  he  did  not  expect  to  meet  again,  till  he 
had  seen  the  wide  world. 

Neesima’s  younger  brother  followed  him  down  the  street  of 
Yedo  for  a  long  distance,  weeping  sadly.  Neesima  sent  him 
back  with  the  parting  advice  to  be  diligent  in  his  studies.  He, 
never  saw  him  again,  as  he  died  three  years  before  he 
returned  home. 

Early  next  morning,  Neesima  sailed  out  of  the  bay  of  Yedo, 
the  snow-capped  beautiful  mountain  of  Fujiyama  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  The  ship  stopped  at  several  places  on  the  voyage  to 
receive  and  discharge  merchandise,  and  within  a  month 
Hakodate  was  reached  in  safety. 

At  Hakodate,  Neesima  sought  to  gain  access  to  foreigners 
that  through  their  favour  he  might  leave  Japan.  A  friend 
introduced  him  to  Father  Nicolai,  a  Russian  priest,  to  be  his 
teacher  of  the  Japanese  language. 

To  know  how  to  benefit  his  countrymen,  Neesima  carefully 
considered  their  condition.  He  was  pained  by  the  great  pre¬ 
valence  of  immorality.  Material  progress  would  be  useless  so 
long  as  the  morals  of  the  people  were  in  such  a  deplorable 
state.  Japan  needed  a  moral  reformation  more  than  anything 
else,  and  this  strengthened  his  purpose  to  visit  a  foreign  land. 

After  Neesima  had  been  about  a  month  in  the  house  of  the 
Russian  priest,  he,  by  degrees,  told  him  his  secret  object  and 
begged  his  assistance.  He  said  that  what  Japan  needed  most 
was  moral  reformation,  and  that  this  must  come  through 
Christianity.  The  priest  was  pleased  with  this,  but  warned 
him  of  the  danger.  He  urged  Neesima  to  stay  with  him, 
offering  to  give  him  lessons  on  the  Bible  as  well  as  in  English. 
Discouraged  at  this,  Neesima  sought  some  friends  in  the 
quarter  of  the  town  where  foreigners  resided.  The  first  he 
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found  was  a  Japanese  clerk,  employed  by  an  English  merchant, 
■who  was  exceedingly  kind.  He  welcomed  Neesima  to  his 
house  at  any  time  when  he  was  disengaged,  and  offered  to 
teach  him  English.  After  a  few  interviews  Neesima  made 
known  to  him  his  long  cherished  plan.  He  was  much  pleased 
with  it,  and  promised  his  assistance.  Neesima,  to  avoid  notice, 
laid  aside  his  long  sword,  a  mark  of  the  samurai  class,  and 
dressed  his  hair  differently.  In  about  a  week  Neesima’s 
friend  told  him  to  prepare  to  leave  Japan.  An  American 
captain  had  agreed  to  take  him  as  far  as  China,  where  he 
would  have  a  better  opportunity  for  getting  a  passage  to  the 
United  States, 

At  that  time  it  was  death  for  a  Japanese  to  leave  the  country 
without  the  permission  of  Government.  Neesima’s  friend  had 
a  small  boat  ready  at  midnight  to  take  them  to  the  ship. 
While  they  were  standing  on  the  wharf,  they  heard  some  one 
coming,  so  Neesima  hurried  to  the  boat,  and  lay  flat  on  the 
bottom,  where  he  was  covered  as  merchandise.  A  watchman 
asked,  “  Who  is  there  ?  ”  when  the  boat  was  untied ;  “  It  is  I,” 
replied  the  clerk,  who  was  knowm  to  the  wTatchman,  and  the 
boat  was  allowed  to  proceed.  The  captain  of  the  ship  was 
waiting  for  Neesima.  The  clerk,  after  bidding  Neesima  fare¬ 
well,  went  to  the  shore  again,  while  Neesima  was  locked  up  in 
a  store-room.  In  the  morning  he  was  aroused  by  the  sailors 
walking  overhead.  He  also  heard  some  Japanese  custom¬ 
house  officers,  who  had  come  on  board  to  examine  the  vessel 
before  she  left  the  harbour,  talking  with  the  captain.  Neesima 
was  not  disturbed  and  remained  quietly  in  the  room,  waiting 
for  it  to  be  opened. 

Neesima  grieved  at  parting  from  his  relatives,  but  he  was 
pleased  with  his  success  so  tar.  What  encouraged  him  was 
the  hope  that  God  would  guide  him.  If  he  failed  in  his 
attempt,  there  would  not  be  any  loss  ;  but  if  permitted  to 
return,  he  might  render  some  service  to  his  beloved  country. 

Toward  noon,  the  captain  unlocked  the  door  and  called  Nee¬ 
sima  on  deck.  The  ship  was  far  out  of  the  harbour,  and 
Hakodate  was  scarcely  visible. 

Neesima  had  no  money  to  pay  his  passage,  but  he  agreed  to 
work  for  it.  He  was  employed  in  the  cabin.  As  he  did  not 
know  a  word  of  English,  the  captain  pointed  out  an  object, 
and  gave  its  name  distinctly  that  Neesima  might  catch  it. 
While  washing  some  dishes,  he  carelessly  threw  a  table-spoon 
over  board.  The  Chinese  steward  frightened  Neesima  by  say- 
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ing,  “  The  captain  will  beat  you.”  Thinking  that  it  might  be 
a  costly  silver  spoon,  he  book  all  the  Japanese  money  he  had, 
went  to  the  captain,  confessed  what  he  had  done,  and  offered 
the  money  for  the  lost  spoon.  To  his  great  surprise,  the  cap¬ 
tain  smiled,  and  refused  the  money. 

In  about  a  fortnight  the  ship  reached  Shanghai  where  Neesima 
wras  transferred  to  another  American  ship,  commanded  by  Captain 
Taylor.  Neesima  presented  bis  long  sword  to  the  captain  and 
agreed  to  work  his  passage  without  pay.  On  being  asked  his 
name,  he  replied,  “  Neesima  Shimeta.”  “  I  shall  call  you 
Joe,”  said  the  captain.  Hence  in  America  he  was  called  Joseph. 

At  Hong  Kong,  where  the  vessel  called,  Neesima  wished 
to  buy  a  copy  of  the  Chinese  New  Testament,  but  found  that 
-his  Japanese  money  would  not  pass  there.  He  then  asked  the 
Captain  to  buy  his  small  sword*  for  eight  dollars.  When  he 
agreed,  Neesima  went  on  shore  with  the  Chinese  steward  to 
see  the  city  and  buy  a  New  Testament. 

During  the  voyage  his  work  was  to  wait  upon  the  captain  at 
'his  meals,  to  keep  the  cabin  in  order,  etc.  As  Neesima  was 
acquainted  with  navigation,  the  captain  allowed  him  to  assist 
in  calculating  the  ship’s  daily  position.  During  the  whole  voy¬ 
age  of  four  months,  Neesima  was  treated  with  great  kindness 
by  all  on  board.  He  filled  several  books  with  his  attempts  at 
English  composition.  Everything  about  the  ship  was  drawn 
with  an  explanation  of  its  uses.  Under  the  picture  of  a  wind¬ 
lass  occurs  the  first  sentence  in  English,  “  I  will  write  the 
figure  of  everything  in  this  ship,  if  my  eyes  does  get  better,” 

III— NEESIMA  IN  AMERICA 

Neesima  landed  at  Boston,  in  the  United  States,  about  the 
end  of  July,  1865.  The  ship  in  which  he  arrived  belonged  to 
the  late  Hon.  Alpheus  Hardy,  a  wealthy  gentleman,  greatly 
interested  in  Christian  missions.  When  the  captain  of  the 
ship  told  the  owner  about  Neesima,  he  kindly  received  him 
into  his  house,  undertook  to  provide  for  his  education  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  return  and  be  a  blessing  to  Japan. 

The  following  prayer  was  written  by  Neesima  shortly  after 
he  arrived  in  Boston  :  “  O  God  !  if  Thou  hast  goo  eyes,  please 
look  upon  me.  O  God  !  if  Thou  hast  got  ears,  please  hear 
for  me.  I  wish  heartily  to  read  the  Bible,  and  I  wish  to  be 
civilised  with  Bible.” 

*  The  Samurai  wore  two  swords  :  a  long  one  for  fighting  with  ;  a  short 
•one,  with  which  to  kill  themselves  when  overcome  in  battle. 
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As  a  knowledge  of  English  was  indispensable  to  all  progress,. 
Neesima  was  first  placed  in  the  English  department  of 
Phillips  Academy  at  Andover.  He  boarded  in  a  family  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  was  treated  as  a  member  of  the  family, 
and  speedily  won  the  affection  of  all.  A  student  who  lived  in 
another  part  of  the  house,  took  a  great  interest  in  Neesima, 
and  heard  him  recite  his  lessons  every  evening.  »: 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  his  journal,  Neesima,  soon  after  reaching 
Andover,  wrote  the  verse  which  of  all  others  occurs  most 
frequently  in  his  private  papers :  “For  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  He  gavelllis  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  belie veth 
in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.”  “  This 
verse,”  he  said  in  later  years,  “  is  the  sun  among  all  the  stars, 
which  shine  upon  the  pages  of  God’s  holy  word.”  On  the 
opposite  page  of  the  journal  is  found  this  prayer : — 

“  0  Lord,  Thou  picked  out  me  from  darkness,  forsaking  my 
parents  whom  I  did  love,  and  bringeth  me  here,  passing  boundless 
ocean  very  safely,  no  hurricane,  no  tempest,  but  always  fair  wind. 
O  Lord,  Thou  let  me  acknowledge  Thy  Holy  Word  every  day,  and 
maketh  me  warm  bed  to  lie  down  in,  and  prepareth  me  nice  table  to 
eat  enough.  O  Lord,  no  man  can  do  such  kindness  and  mercy  for 
me  but  Thou  only.  O  Lord,  wash  away  my  sins,  take  up  my  evil 
heart  and  give  me  right  spirit  to  understand  and  remember  Thy 
Holy  Word  ;  and  let  my  eyes  and  ears  be  good  to  see  and  hear  Thy 
Holy  Word  more  and  more.  O  God,  wilt  Thou  help  me  to  destroy 
many  gods  and  idols  ?  Please  destroy  them  with  Thy  power  and  let 
me  be  comforted.  O  Lord,  I  will  never  keep  Thy  name  in  vain,  and 
I  will  try  obey  Thy  commandments  as  I  can.  I  ask  Thee  for  my 
helpers,  teachers,  parents,  and  all  brethren  ;  keep  out  from  them 
illness  and  temptation.  For  thine  is  power  and  glory  and  kingdom 
for  ever.  Amen.” 

Neesima’s  knowledge  of  English  was  still  very  imperfect, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  above  prayer  is  admirable. 

On  the  1st  January,  1866,  he  thus  wrote  to  Mr.  Hardy : — 

“  I  am  very  well  and  had  a  most  comfortable  New  Year.  0,  I  may 
say  I  never  had  such  a  comfortable  New  Year  in  my  life,  because  I 
had  enough  of  all  things  tha,t  I  wanted  without  any  trouble  and 
labour.  O  dear  Sir,  I  feel  your  kindness  and  goodness  from  the 
top  of  my  head  to  the  extreme  of  my  feet,  and  I  wish  you  to  know 
that  since  I  came  here  how  happy  I  am.” 

After  describing  his  studies  he  adds 

“  Mr.  Hidden  and  his  sister  take  care  about  me  very  kindly,  and  I 
feel  very  comfortable  as  if  I  had  been  in  my  father’s  home.  I  think 
all  these  things  belong  to  the  providence  or  mercy  of  God,  and  I  must 
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glorify,  love,  and  obey  Him.  I  hope  and  believe  too  He  will  bless 
you  and  your  whole  family.” 

The  following  is  part  of  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  February, 
1866,  to  the  Japanese  friend  who  aided  him  to  escape  from 
Hakodate  : — 

“  [  am  very  well  through  God’s  mercy  since  I  commenced  my 
hazardous  adventure.  When  I  called  on  Him  who  made  heaven  and 
earth  and  sea  and  all  that  in  them  is,  my  sorrow  turned  into  joy, 
and  my  misery  changed  to  success. 

“  In  the  Academy  I  am  studying  reading,  spelling,  English 
grammar,  and  arithmetic  ;  also,  I  have  a  Bible -lesson  every  Sabbath. 
All  the  teachers  and  scholars  and  many  who  know  about  me,  are 
interested  in  me  and  love  me,  and  some  give  me  things  to  please  me. 
But  these  things  they  don’t  do  for  my  sake  but  for  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  0  dear  friend,  think  you  well  who  is  Christ; ;  the  same  is  the 
light  that  shines  in  darkness.  It  is  not  the  light  that  comes  put 
from  the  sun,  moon,  scars,  and  candles;  but  this  the  true  light  that 
shines  on  the  benighted  and  wicked  world,  and  guides  us  unto  the 
way  of  salvation.  The  light  of  candle  is  blown  away,  but  his  is  the 
true  light  of  eternal  life  and  we  can  in  no  wise  blow  it  out.  And  we 
may  take  this  light  through  Jesus  Christ.  See  John  iii.  16,  17 
verses,  New  Testament. 

“  0  dear  friend,  I  have  nothing  to  repay  your  kindness,  but  will 
send  only  ‘  Study  the  Bible,’  and  my  photograph.  Please  care  for 
your  health  and  study  the  book  I  have  mentioned  above.  O  alas! 
it  is  not  the  country’s  law  to  study  the  Bible  and  worship  one  tender 
and  merciful  Father  who  made  us,  loved  us,  and  gave  His  only 
begotten  Son  through  whom  we  may  be  saved.  Bub  the  law  ought 
to  be  broken  because  it  is  made  by  the  Devil,  the  king  of  the  world. 
The  world  was  not  made  by  the  Devil,  bub  by  our  true  Father,  who 
gave  unto  us  His  true  law.  0  friend,  whether  there  is  right  to  hearken 
unto  the  Devil  more  than  unto  God,  please  judge  you.  If  the 
fierce  Devil  persecute  you  for  righteousness’  sake,  don’t  trouble  your¬ 
self.  I  am  sure  your  God  will  protect  you  from  evil,  and  though 
your  body  should  be  killed,  your  soul  would  be  received  unto  Him, 
and  you  would  dwell  in  the  brighter  place  with  eternal  life.  I  would 
like  indeed  to  go  there  with  you.” 

On  December  25,  1886,  he  thus  wrote  to  Mrs.  Hardy: — 

“  It  is  the  beautiful  morning  of  Christmas.  I  feel  very  bright  and 
happy,  and  I  am  thankful  to  Heavenly  Father  for  his  remarkable 
care  on  me  from  the  time  of  my  landing  in  Boston  till  now,  as  you 
know  yourself  surely....  The  communion  of  the  Church  in  the  Semi¬ 
nary  will  be  observed  in  the  next  Sunday.  I  shall  join  to  it  in  that 
time,  and  shall  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.” 

After  attending  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover  for  two  years, 
Neesima  went  to  Amherst  College.  Mr.  Flint,  the  student 
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who  assisted  him  with  his  lessons  at  Andover,  thus  wrote 
about  him  to  Professor  Seelye  of  Amherst : — 

“  Joseph  has  mastered  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  the  first  two  books 
in  geometry.  He  is  a  very  fine  mathematician,  and  is  very  desirous 
to  study  trigonometry  and  surveying.  I  think  he  would  gain  a  good 
knowledge  of  these  two  branches  in  two  terms.  He  washes  also  to 
study  physiology  and  supplement  his  present  knowledge  of  natural 
philosophy  with  chemistry.  I  think  he  would  be  delighted  with  the 
experiments  in  optics. 

“He  hopes  very  much  to  study  mental  and  moral  philosophy 
under  your  instructions. 

“  His  eyes  have  been  very  w’eak  ever  since  he  came  to  Andover, 
and  in  my  judgment  it  would  not  be  wise  for  him  to  commence  at 
present  the  study  of  Greek  on  account  of  the  peculiar  trial  to  the 
eyes  in  the  use  of  the  lexicon.  H  is  necessary  use  of  the  English 
dictionary  has  been  of  more  injury  to  his  eyes  than  all  other  use  of 
them. 

“  He  is  a  gentleman  in  his  manners.  I  have  never  even  in  a  single 
instance  known  him  to  be  rude.  His  sense  of  propriety  is  most  acute, 
and  is  often  most  beautiful.  He  fully  appreciates  all  that  is  done 
for  him.  Bis  gratitude  to  his  instructors  and  benefactors  seems  to 
know  no  limits.  His  religious  progress  has  been  most  remarkable. 
As  soon  as  truth  reached  his  mind,  he  seemed  to  be  all  ready  to  em¬ 
brace  it.  He  does  his  dutv  faithfully,  fearlessly,  "Without  doubt  he 
would  go  to  the  stake  (to  be  burnt  alive)  rather  than  deny  his  Master. 
He  is  modest  and  retiring,  and  his  true  worth  does  not  immediately 
appear,  but  he  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  men,  and  is  worthy  the  fullest 
confidence.  His  word  is  truth.” 

Professor  Seelye,  who  afterwards  visited  India  and  gave 
lectures  to  educated  Hindus,  received  Neesima  with  great 
kindness.  Much  of  his  vacation  time  was  spent  in  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  house,  where  in  illness  he  was  cared  for  as  a  son. 
Neesima’s  health  at  Amherst  was  generally  good,  although  he 
was  now  and  then  troubled  with  rheumatism  and  weak  eyes  ; 
bub  he  was  always  cheerful  and  bent  upon  improving  to  the 
utmost  every  opportunity. 

At  Amherst  he  began  the  study  of  Latin,  and  after  a  time 
he  commenced  Greek.  Of  the  natural  sciences,  chemistry, 
physics,  botany,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  he  was  especially 
fond,  and  he  retained  his  interest  in  these  branches  till  the 
end  of  his  life.  With  one  of  the  teachers  he  often  made  ex¬ 
cursions  around  Amherst  in  search  of  mineralogical  and  bota¬ 
nical  specimens.  Neesima  was  a  skilful  draftsman.  His 
note  books,  besides  abstracts  of  the  lectures,  contain  drawings 
of  all  the  apparatus  employed. 
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Unlike  Hindus,  Neesima  took  little  interest  in  metaphys¬ 
ical  questions  :  the  practical  and  ethical  were  far  more 
attractive  to  him.  While  his  rank  as  a  student  was  high,  it 
was  his  character  and  life  which  left  the  deepest  impression 
upon  his  teachers  and  companions.  His  room  was  a  model  of 
neatness.  His  accounts  were  exactly  kept,  and  his  expenditure 
was  carefully  regulated. 

After  a  time  Neesima  was  delighted  to  get  a  letter  from  his 
father.  The  family  were  all  well.  His  grandfather,  82  years 
of  age,  sent  him  a  short  Japanese  poem,  meaning  that  every 
day  he  was  expecting  his  return.  At  a  later  period  he  had  a 
long  letter  from  his  father,  describing  the  wonderful  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  Japan  within  a  few  years.  He  was 
now  more  pleased  that  his  son  was  in  America  as  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  the  western  nations  would  soon  be  introduced 
in  Japan.  Neesima’s  father,  sister  and  brother  all  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Hardy,  thanking  her  warmly  for  her  kindness. 

One  day  he  was  surprised  to  have  a  visit  from  two  Japanese 
who  were  studying  in  a  neighbouring  town.  They  belonged 
to  six  young  men  who  were  sent  to  America  under  assumed 
names,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  Government  by  the 
Prince  of  Satsuma.  After  the  revolution  of  1868,  the  Japanese 
Government  undertook  their  support,  and  required  them  to 
resume  their  real  names.  They  were  all  diligent  students. 
One  of  them  was  afterwards  appointed  Governor  of  Yezo. 

To  benefit  his  health  and  gain  useful  information,  he  travel¬ 
led  a  good  deal  during  the  college  vacations.  While  geology 
and  botany  were  his  favourite  studies,  he  also  took  a  warm 
interest  in  the  industrial  arts  which  were  new  to  him.  His  note 
book,  of  more  than  200  pages,  describes  minutely  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  iron,  brass,  gas,  paper,  cloth,  plated  ware,  etc.,  with 
innumerable  drawings  of  the  machinery  and  tools  employed. 
Intelligent  young  men  should  go  to  England  to  study  her  indus¬ 
tries.  On  their  return  they  might  thus  enrich  their  country. 

Neesima’ s  studies  were  seriously  interrupted  by  ill-health, 
but  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  with  the  class  of 
1870,  and  was  chosen  by  his  fellow  students  to  deliver  the 
oration  on  the  closing  day  of  the  session. 

Neesima’s  great  desire  w7as  to  return  to  Japan  as  a  Christian 
missionary.  To  qualify  him  for  this  work,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  During  winter  he  again 
suffered  from  rheumatism,  and  was  for  some  weeks  quite  help¬ 
less.  On  January  10th,  1871,  he  wrote: — 
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“  Through  my  sickness  and  pain  I  can  have  more  sympathy  with 
the  suffering  and  dying  Saviour,  and  by  beholding  Him  on  the  cross  I 
can  bear  all  my  pains  and  sufferings  most  cheerfully,  rejoicingly ; 
knowing  that  my  Master  has  suffered  a  far  greater  pain  than  I  do 
now  for  the  salvation  of  the  lost  race.  When  I  profoundly  think  of 
the  plan  of  salvation,  I  almost  lose  myself  in  its  beauty  and 
grandeur.  Though  I  cannot  use  my  body  now,  I  can  exercise  my 
mind.  I  can  think,  pray,  and  glorify  God  through  my  suffering. 
Pray  for  me,  not  simply  for  my  illness,  but  that  I  may  be  ever 
submissive  to  the  will  of  my  Heavenly  Father.” 

A  man  whose  great  ambition  is  to  rise  in  the  world  must  be 
miserable  when  he  fails  in  his  object  or  is  laid  on  a  bed  of 
sickness.  A  true  Christian  can  be  happy  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  His  great  desire  is  to  do  the  will  of  his  Heaven¬ 
ly  Father,  assured  that  all  things  happen  for  his  good. 
Afterwards,  when  Neesima  heard  with  great  sorrow  of  the 
death  of  his  younger  brother,  he  wrote  : 

“  I  can  bear  it  wonderfully,  for  I  do  not  bear  it  alone.  I  can 
say  cheerfully  and  willingly,  ‘  Let  thy  will  be  done.’  I  submit  all 
my  affairs  to  His  hand,  for  He  knows  best,  and  does  all  things  for 
my  good.” 


IV— VISIT  TO  EUROPE 

A  wonderful  change  had  taken  place  in  Japan.  The 
Government,  instead  of  jealously  excluding  all  foreigners, 
and  forbidd'ng  the  Japanese  to  leave  their  country  under  the 
penalty  of  death,  threwopen  its  principal  ports  to  the  commerce 
of  all  nations,  and  sent  numbers  of  young  men,  at  its  expense, 
'  to  America  and  Europe  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  western 
science  and  manufactures.  Ministers  or  ambassadors  wTere 
also  appointed  to  the  most  important  countries. 

At  Boston  Neesima  saw  Mori,  the  Japanese  Minister  to  the 
United  States.  Neesima  had  left  Japan  without  permission, 
and  was  therefore  liable  to  punishment.  Mori  told  him  that  if 
he  would  write  a  letter  to  the  Japanese  Government  stating  who 
he  was,  why  he  was  studying  in  America,  and  also  his  intention 
to  return  home,  he  would  forward  it  to  Government,  and  get  a 
passport  for  him.  Mori  also  asked  Mr.  Hardy  to  give  him  a  list 
of  all  the  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  educating  Neesima. 
When  Neesima  heard  of  this,  he  was  afraid  lest  the  Japanese 
Government  should  refund  the  money,  thus  obliging  him  to 
enter  into  its  service.  He  preferred  the  work  of  the  ministry 
to  Government  employment.  He  wrote  : 
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“  I  have  consecrated  myself  to  my  Lord,  and  also  given  myself  up* 
to  the  service  of  my  country.  If  the  Lord  calls  me  to  labour  for  Him; 
in  His  vineyard,  it  is  the  highest  and  most  honourable  calling  we 
could  ever  obtain  on  the  earth.” 

Mr.  Hardy,  however,  promptly  declined  the  proposal  of 
Mori.  Neesima  told  the  Minister  that  he  would  not  go  home 
concealing  his  Christian  faith,  as  a  trembling  thief  goes  in  the 
dark  night,  afraid  of  discovery,  but  go  there  as  a  Christian, 
man,  doing  things  according  to  the  light  of  his  conscience. 

After  a  time  Neesima  received  the  following  passport  from 
Japan:  “It  is  permitted  by  the  Government  to  Neesima, 
Sbimeta  to  remain  and  study  in  the  United  States  of  America.” 
This  gave  his  father  great  gratification.  It  was  his  highest- 
honour  that  his  son’s  name  was  made  known  to  the  court.  But 
he  wrote : 

“  Come  home  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  let  me  look  at  your  face 
once  more,  and  then  I  shall  be  satisfied.  For  I  am  getting  old,  and 
my  stay  on  the  earth  may  not  be  for  many  years.  If  I  can  see 
you  once  more,  it  is  enough.  I  shall  let  you  go  back  to  America 
hence  to  stay  as  long  as  you  might.  If  your  stay  in  America  can  be 
of  some  benefit  to  my  country,  I  am  willing  to  let  you  stay  there  till 
you  can  complete  your  course  of  study  ;  but  please  remember  your 
■poor  father,  and  let  him  look  at  your  face  once  more  before  he  dies.”- 

Neesima  felt,  however,  that  he  was  no  longer  the  property 
of  his  father,  that  he  had  consecrated  himself  to  God  and  the 
service  of  his  country.  It  was  better  to  remain  a  year  or  two 
longer  in  the  United  States  to  complete  his  course  of  study. 

In  1872  the  first  great  embassy  from  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Japan  visited  America  and  Europe.  It  was  composed  * 
of  four  cabinet  ministers,  and  was  under  the  direction  of 
Iwakura  Tomomi,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Japanese 
nobles  and  statesmen.  It  was  accredited  to  fifteen  nations  then 
in  treaty  relations  with  Japan.  One  object  was  to  revise  exist¬ 
ing  treaties.  In  this  respect  the  embassy  was  a  failure.  Another 
object  of  the  embassy  is  thus  stated  : 

“  It  is  our  purpose  to  select  from  the  various  institutions  prevailing 
among  enlightened  nations  such  as  are  best  suited  to  our  present 
condition,  and  adopt  them,  in  gradual  reforms  and  improvements  of 
our  policy  and  customs,  so  as  to  be  on  an  equality  with  them.” 

In  this  respect  the  embassy  was  singularly  successful,  and 
its  return  was  signalized  by  a  remarkable  series  of  reforms. 

With  the  embassy  was  Mr.  Tanaka,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  He  was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  systems  of 
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education  in  the  United  States  and  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe,  to  enable  the  Japanese  Government  to  establish  a 
system  on  enlightened  principles.  At  that  time  Mr.  Tanaka 
did  not  speak  any  foreign  language,  and  therefore  needed  an 
interpreter.  Mr.  Mori,  the  Japanese  minister  at  Washington, 
who  had  met  Neesima  at  Amherst  and  formed  a  high  opinion 
of  him,  summoned  him  to  Washington  to  assist  Mr.  Tanaka. 
He  obeyed  with  reluctance  lest  the  Government  should  assume 
his  support  and  claim  the  direction  of  his  studies.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  made  clear  to  Mr.  Mori  that  he  was  being  educated  by 
private  means,  and  that  any  service  desired  of  him  must  be 
based  upon  an  acknowledgment  of  his  freedom  from  all  obliga¬ 
tion  to  Government. 

Mr.  Tanaka  found  Neesima  so  useful  that  he  insisted  upon 
his  accompanying  the  embassy  to  Europe.  During  the  next 
three  months  Mr.  Tanaka,  with  Neesima  as  his  interpreter, 
visited  the  most  noted  schools  and  colleges  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  was  the  guest  of  many  leading  educators  and 
philanthropists  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  cities. 

Neesima  sought  to  impress  upon  the  Commissioner  the 
insufficiency  of  mere  secular  education.  A  man  whose  intellect 
has  been  sharpened  without  moral  principles  will  only  be  more 
powerful  for  evil.  Nor  was  intellectual  or  moral  philosophy 
enough.  Mr.  Tanaka  thought  that  Government  had  no  right 
to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the  people.  He  now,  however, 
appreciated  more  the  value  of  Christianity  from  seeing  the 
schools,  churches,  and  charitable  institutions  supported  by 
Christian  people  or  Societies  in  the  United  States.  He  thought 
Christianity  one  of  the  best  instrumentalities  for  governing  a 
people  or  elevating  a  nation. 

Besides  visiting  schools  and  colleges,  Mr.  Tanaka  wished  to 
see  good  American  family  life.  This  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  doing,  and  it  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him.  While 
travelling,  Neesima  never  failed  in  his  private  devotions,  in  his 
conscientious  resolve  to  rest  on  the  Sabbath,  in  his  desire  to 
speak  for  Christ. 

In  May,  1872,  he  sailed  with  the  Commissioner  to  England. 
Scotland,  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Russia,  Denmark, 
and  Holland  were  visited  in  turn.  At  Berlin  there  were  about 
eighty  Japanese  students,  who  w7ere  in  the  habit  of  ridiculing 
Christian  people  wuthout  knowing  what  Christian  truth  isr 
Religion  is  naturally  distasteful  to  the  human  heart.  Young 
men  especially  are  fond  of  pleasure,  and  wish  to  follow  their 
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own  inclinations.  In  all  Christian  countries  there  are  some 
sceptics,  who  seek  to  give  the  idea  that  Christianity  has  been 
given  up  by  intelligent  men.  The  erroneousness  of  this  is 
shown  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Testimonies  of  Great  Men  to 
the  Bible  and  Christianity.”*  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  China  and  Japan  of  sending  young  men  to  Europe 
has  been  largely  given  up.  Many  of  them  returned  full  of 
conceit,  disrespectful,  and  scoffers  at  all  religion.  Young  men 
sent  to  Europe  to  study  should  be  placed  in  good  private 
families  who  will  look  after  them,  or  the  results  may  be  very 
disappointing. 

Neesima,  in  Europe  and  America,  gave  all  his  time  and 
strength  to  the  study  of  the  best  methods  of  instruction 
then  prevailing,  the  organization  and  conduct  of  schools 
and  colleges  of  all  grades.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  his 
reports  that  Mr.  Tanaka,  appointed  on  his  return  Vice-Minis¬ 
ter  of  Education,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  education¬ 
al  system  in  Japan.  Still,  Neesima  had  in  view  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Christian  University;  his  theological  course  was 
not  yet  half  finished,  and  he  wished  to  resume  it  till  he  could 
be  ordained  a  missionary  to  his  countrymen.  He  decided  to 
remain  in  Europe,  partly  for  the  benefit  of  bis  health,  partly 
for  further  investigation  of  the  educational  system  of  Germany. 
For  his  services  as  interpreter  he  had  all  his  expenses  paid 
and  received  a  sum  equal  to  about  Es.  1,500,  which  would 
support  him  for  another  year’s  study  at  Andover, 

V— ORDINATION  AS  A  MISSION  ARY -AND  RETURN  TO  JAPAN 

Neesima  returned  to  Andover  in  September,  1873.  Anxi¬ 
ous  to  begin  active  work,  he  resolved  to  remain  there  but  one 
year.  In  March  of  the  following  year,  Dr.  Clark,  Secretary  of 
a  large  Missionary  Society,  called  the  American  Board,  asked 
him  to  call  on  him  as  soon  as  possible  to  talk  over  future 
plans.  When  he  did  so,  he  was  asked  whether  he  was  will¬ 
ing  to  offer  himself  for  missionary  work  in  Japan.  Neesima 
at  once  made  an  unconditional  surrender  to  this  call.  He  ad¬ 
dressed  the  following  letter  to  the  secretaries  of  the  Society  : — 

“  Andover,  April,  30,  1874. 

“  Dear  Sirs, 

“  Allow  me  to  state  to  you  a  brief  history  of  my  early  education, 
my  later  Christian  experience,  and  especially  mv  motive  in  offering 
myself  to  the  missionary  work  in  Japan. 


*  Price  1^  as.  ;  post  free,  2  as.  Sold  at  the  C.  L.  S.  Depot,  Madras. 
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“  I  was  brought  up  in  the  faith  of  Buddhism,  and  was  also  instruct¬ 
ed  in  the  moral  precepts  of  Confucius.  Afterwards  the  former  be¬ 
came  offensive  to  me  and  the  latter  were  unsatisfactory.  Under  these 
influences  I  became  somewhat  sceptical,  notwithstanding  at  times  I 
had  some  desire  for  something  higher  and  better. 

“In  that  state  of  mind  I  came  across  a  Chinese  translation  of  the 
Bible  History  by  an  American  Missionary  in  China.  Its  expressive 
view  of  God  led  me  to  inquire  still  farther  after  Him,  With  this  pur¬ 
pose  I  was  led  to  leave  my  home,  and  took  passage  for  America. 
The  Providence  which  ordered  my  way  so  far  provided  friends  at 
Boston  who  have  thus  far  supported  me  in  my  education.  I  date 
my  conversion  soon  after  my  arrival  in  this  country,  but  I  was  seek¬ 
ing  God  and  His  light  from  the  hour  I  read  His  word. 

“  With  my  new  experience  was  born  a  desire  to  preach  the  Gospel 
among  my  people.  The  motive  in  offering  myself  to  this  work  is  my 
sympathy  with  the  need  of  my  country,  and  love  for  perishing  souls, 
and  above  all  the  love  of  Christ  has  constrained  me  to  this  work,  I 
expect  to  complete  my  study  this  summer.  I  am  not  in  debt  at  all. 
My  health  was  quite  good  in  Japan,  but  since  my  arrival  in  this 
country  it  has  been  somewhat  poor ;  still  it  is  improving  now.  I 
expect  to  remain  unmarried  some  time.” 

His  replies  to  the  questions  propounded  to  missionary  can¬ 
didates  were  satisfactory,  and  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Japan  Mission.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  on  May 
10th,  1874,  from  his  favourite  text,  “For  God  so  loved  the 
world,”  &c.  (John  iii,  16).  On  July  2nd  he  graduated  as  a 
special  student  from  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and 
was  one  of  nine  speakers  in  the  graduating  exercises.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  address  was,  “  The  Preaching  of  Christ  in  Japan.” 
His  ordination  took  place  on  September  24th,  in  Boston. 
Twenty  leading  churches  in  the  vicinity  were  invited  to  send 
delegates. 

On  October  9th,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Missionary 
Society  was  held.  Neesima  was  present,  and  was  asked  with 
others,  who,  like  himself,  were  about  to  leave  for  foreign  sta¬ 
tions,  to  make  some  remarks  at  the  farewell  session  in  the 
evening.  The  subject  of  his  address,  which  was  an  earnest 
appeal  for  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  College  in  Japan, 
had  long  been  on  his  mind.  He  had  had  some  conversation 
with  Secretary  Clark  and  Mr.  Hardy  about  it,  but  received 
little  encouragement.  The  Society  acknowledged  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  a  Christian  College,  but  education,  in  itself,  was  not 
its  primary  work,  and  the  officers  rather  discouraged  appeals 
for  special  objects.  Neesima  had  pondered  deeply  upon  the 
future  needs  of  his  countrymen.  He  knew  their  thirst  for 
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knowledge.  He  foresaw  the  advance  of  education,  and  wished 
it  to  be  leavened  with  Christianity.  He  belonged  himself  to 
the  samurai  class,  whose  intelligence  and  patriotism  would  give 
them  the  control  of  their  country’s  future.  He  wished  to  win 
them  over,  and  to  accomplish  this  he  foresaw  the  necessity  of 
an  educated  native  ministry.  Ten  years  later  he  thus  pointed 
out  the  advantages  of  this  course  : 

6t  Though  the  feudal  system  was  abolished  by  the  late  revolution, 
still  the  men  of  that  class  are  leading  the  nation.  Their  young 
generation,  catching  the  chivalrous  spirit  from  their  fathers,  will  also 
be  our  leaders  in  the  immediate  future. 

“  It  is  a  curious  class.  Perhaps  you  could  nowhere  else  find'such 
m  the  whole  Asiatic  continent.  It  is  neither  like  the  exclusive 
Brahmans  of  India  nor  the  warrior  robbers  of  Arabia.  As  far  as  my 
own  observation  is  concerned,  they  are  the  most  haughty  and 
ambitious  race  you  could  possibly  find  in  the  country.  They  have 
been  trained  to  be  faithful  to  their  feudal  masters  even  unto  death. 
The  spirit  of  patriotism  has  been  handed  down  among  them  from 
generation  to  generation.  To  them  honour  is  everything  ;  life  and  pro¬ 
perty  are  of  no  account.  Hara  kira,  an  act  of  self-destruction,  was 
only  practised  among  this  class,  because  they  deemed  it  a  shame  to 
be  killed  by  others.  They  are  indeed  the  oriental  knights,  the  spirit 
of  Japan,  the  flower  of  the  nation.  Though  their  rank  seemed  rather 
servile,  in  truth  they  have  been  ruling  the  nation  from  behind  the 
screen  of  nominal  potentates  these  past  six  centuries.  It  was  truly 
they  who  started  the  late  revolution.  It  was  they  who  crushed  the 
Shogun’s  despotic  government  and  restored  the  reigning  power  to  the 
sacred  personage  of  the  long-secluded  Mikado.  It  was  they  who  cast 
off  the  old  worn-out  Asiatic  system,  and  adopted  the  vigorous  form  of 
European  civilization.  It  was  they  who  started  schools,  pushed  the 
press,  cried  out  for  personal  rights,  and  are  now  working  out  the  way 
for  a  free  constitution.  I  am  happy  to  affirm  here  that  they  also  are 
destined  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  of  human  salvation  to  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  They  are  far  better  educated  than  any  other  class. 
They  are  no  longer  ignorant,  or  worshippers  of  dumb  idols.  Modern 
science  is  a  whetstone  to  their  intellect.  European  politics  are  but 
juicy  beefsteak  to  their  desperate  appetites.  If  we  let  them  take 
their  own  course,  what  will  be  the  future  destiny  of  Japan  ?  If  they 
fall  down,  Japan  will  go  down  with  them.  And  if  they  rise,  they 
will  certainly  raise  the  whole  nation.  If  you  take  them  away  from 
the  people,  nothing  but  old-fashioned  piodders  will  be  left  behind. 
National  prosperity  or  misery  hangs  upon  the  pivot  of  this  particular 
class.  I  believe  it  is  just  the  time  to  reach,  rescue  and  win  them  to 
Christ.]) If  we  let  them  swim  away  from  the  Gospel  net,  they  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  caught  by  the  Devil’s  hand.  Remember  that  he  is  far  wiser 
than  the  children  of  light.  If  we  fail  to  reach  them  now,  we  fear  we 
shall  find  the  process  of  evangelization  an  uphill  work.  But  if  we  win 
them,  we  shall  certainly  win  the  whole  Sunrise  Empire.  Being  far 
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better  educated  than  any  other  class,  they  are  more  susceptible  to 
Christian  truth.  Being  strictly  trained  to  faithfulness  to  their  feudal 
masters,  they  will  be  more  faithful  to  the  Master  of  masters,  if  He  is 
made  clearly  known  to  them.  Being  middle  in  rank,  they  can  reach 
both  the  higher  and  the  lower.  This  may  be  the  very  class  where 
.you  may  expect  to  find  a  Saul  of  Tarsus.  Yea,  this  may  be  the  peo¬ 
ple  whom  God  has  chosen  from  the  beginning  to  be  the  foremost 
•cross-bearers,  to  lead  their  fellow-countrymen  to  the  Eternal  City. 

“  Your  question  will  naturally  arise  :  how  to  reach  this  class  ?  to 
which  my  reply  will  be  very  simple.  Provide  for  us  the  highest  and 
■  best  possible  downright  Christian  institution.  It  is  the  only  way  to 
both  satisfy  and  win  them.  My  ten  years’  experience  in  Japan  has 
induced  me  to  affirm  that  the  highest  possible  Christian  education 
will  be  a  power  to  save  the  nation.” 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  before  the  meeting,  Neesima  con¬ 
sulted  Mr.  Hardy  upon  the  advisability  of  laying  the  plan 
before  the  Society,  He  was  doubtful,  but  Neesima  felt  that  it 
was  his  last  chance  of  bringing  the  proposal  before  such  a 
grand  audience.  Mr.  Hardy  at  last  said,  “Joseph,  the  matter 
looks  rather  dubious,  but  you  might  try  it.”  With  this  consent 
Neesima  went  home  and  tried  to  prepare  a  speech,  but  could 
not ;  so  he  betook  himself  to  earnest  prayer  to  God.  Next  day 
at  the  meeting,  a  poor  untried  speaker,  at  first  he  scarcely 
knew  what  to  say,  but  he  soon  recovered  himself.  While  he 
was  speaking  he  was  moved  with  the  most  intense  feeling  on 
behalf  of  his  fellow-countrymen  and  shed  tears  on  their 
account.  Carried  away  by  his  feelings,  he  refused  to  resume 
his  seat  till  his  appeal  was  answered  ;  he  would  stand  on  that 
platform  until  he  get  the  money.  First,  one  gentleman  rose 
and  subscribed  1,000  dollars  ;*  others  followed  with  similar 
sums,  and  about  5,000  dollars  were  subscribed  on  the  spot  to 
commence  a  Christian  College  in  Japan. 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  1874,  after  an  absence  of 
"nearly  ten  years,  Neesima  left  New  York  for  Japan,  via  San 
Francisco,  the  first  ordained  missionary  of  his  nation. 

VI— COMMENCEMENT  OF  NEESIMA’S  WORK  IN  JAPAN 

Bemarkable  changes  had  taken  place  in  Japan  during  his 
absence.  Neesima  wrote  : — 

“  Japan  was  once  opened  to  foreign  intercourse,  and  also  to  Jesuit 
enterprise  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  for  certain  reasons  the  ports 
were  closed  to  all  western  nations  except  the  Dutch,  and  Roman 
’Catholicism  was  checked  by  inhumanly  persecuting  and  exterminat- 


*  Now  equal  to  about  Rs.  3,000. 
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ing  the  devotees  of  the  Cross.  Japan  thus  became  a  hermit  nation, 
so  isolated  and  so  exclusive.  She  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
outside  world.  From  that  time  it  remained  a  rigid  law  of  the 
country  to  fire  upon  every  black  vessel  (as  foreign  vessels  were 
then  called  by  us),  seen  approaching  our  coasts,  until  we  were 
compelled  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  United  States.  This  was  the 
day-dawn  of  our  history.  The  people  were  suddenly  awakened 
from  their  profound  morning  dreams.  Party  spirit  at  once  displayed 
itself.  The  commotion  of  the  country  was  fearful.  Bloodshed  and 
assassination  occurred  here  and  there.  Soon  the  late  Revolution 
burst  forth,  the  result  of  which  was  marvellous  even  to  our  eyes. 
The  despotic  government  of  the  Shogun  was  crushed,  and  the 
reigning  power  of  the  Mikado  was  restored  in  the  sacred  person  of 
the  present  Emperor.  Those  proud  minds,  which  had  fought  for  the 
cause  of  the  Mikado  and  had  also  determined  to  shut  out  foreigners 
from  the  coast,  suddenly  changed  their  views,  and  turned  out  to  be 
the  most  zealous  advocates  of  western  civilization.  The  anti-foreign 
spirit,  which  might  have  been  a  great  barrier  to  progress,  was  crushed 
out  by  those  strong  hands.  The  affairs  of  the  country  began  to  be 
conducted  on  quite  a  different  basis.  Zealous,  talented  and  far-sighted 
patriots  were  appointed  b}7  the  Emperor  to  administer  the  nation’s 
affairs.  A  cabinet  was  formed,  and  eight  ministers  were  appointed. 
All  the  feudal  daimios  gave  up  their  possessions  to  the  Government 
for  the  common  good  of  the  nation.  Their  retainers,  the  proud 
samurai,  were  ordered  to  lay  aside  their  swords.  The  etta,  the  out- 
castes  of  society,  were  permitted  to  be  numbered  among  the  people.. 
The  military  system  of  European  nations  was  at  once  introduced. 
War  vessels  were  built  and  purchased,  dockyards  were  constructed. 
An  active  competition  arose  between  native  and  foreign  steamship 
companies.  Rost  offices  were  everywhere  established,  and  telegraphic 
wires  were  stretched  throughout  the  country.  The  public  schools 
were  constantly  improved.  Tunnels  were  cut  and  railways  were  built 
to  connect  important  commercial  centres.  The  streets  of  Tokyo 
began  to  be  lighted  by  gas-lamps,  and  foreign  carriages  ran  in  its 
thoroughfares.  An  American  tramway  was  laid  out  in  the  capital.. 
Many  banks  were  organized  on  the  European  model.  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  Houses  of  Exchange  were  also  started  in  several 
important  cities.  A  police  system  was  carefully  wrought  out  and  is 
well  managed.  Courts  of  Justice  were  erected  in  the  large  towns, 
and  the  rights  of  person  and  property  became  far  better  protected. 
The  common  and  high  school  systems  were  first  started  in  the  year 
1872,  and  so  far  as  outward  form  is  concerned,  are  now  very  success¬ 
ful.  About  the  same  tune  the  Tokyo  University  was  founded  by  the 
Emperor.  There  are  now  more  than  2,000  students  in  its  care.  The 
printing  press  began  active  operations,  and  newspapers  and 
magazines  were  issued  with  triple  speed.  Common  intelligence  is 
spreading  quite  fast.  Materialistic  science  is  getting  to  have  a 
mighty  sway  to  crush  out  the  old  superstitions.  The  pagan  religions' 
are  losing  the  support  both  of  the  Government  and  the  people.. 
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Public  lecturers  are  diligent  in  advancing  their  own  political  and 
scientific  opinions  or  theories.  Self-government  is  becoming  the 
topic  of  discussion  among  inquiring  minds.  All  these  material  and 
social  changes  have  sprung  up  like  magic  within  less  than  20  years.” 

Mr.  Neesima  also  gives  the  da,rk  side  of  the  picture  through 
the  spread  of  unbelief : 

“  The  Government  has  lately  recognized  the  tendency  to  law¬ 
lessness,  discontent,  and  disorder.  Some  cry  out  for  liberty  without 
morality,  and  eagerly  run  after  civilization  without  religion.  Crimes 
of  all  descriptions  are  more  frequent  than  ever  before.  The  increase- 
of  the  police  force  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
criminals.  The  introduction  of  moral  instruction  in  the  schools  is 
unavailing  if  the  teachers  themselves  are  without  morality.  Failing; 
thus  in  every  attempt  to  improve  its  subjects,  the  Government  has- 
begun  unconsciously  to  seek  for  something  better  than  the  mere 
product  of  human  minds.” 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Neesima  landed  in  Japan,  he  set  off  to  see- 
his  aged  parents,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated  for  nearly 
eleven  years.  They  were  at  Asinaka,  about  sixty^  miles  from 
Yokohama.  He  took  three  men,  one  for  the  jinriksha,  a  very 
light  carriage,  and  two  to  carry  his  baggage.  They  travelled: 
the  whole  distance  in  twenty  hours. 

When  Mr.  Neesima  came  home,  he  was  welcomed  by  his 
parents,  sisters,  neighbours  and  old  acquaintances.  He  told 
his  father  that  Mr.  Hardy  had  been  so  kind  to  a  wandering 
stranger  because  he  was  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God  and  a 
follower  of  Christ  ;  that  be  saved  him  from  a  miserable  condi¬ 
tion  and  gave  him  the  necessary  education  that  he  might 
become  a  teacher  of  glad  tidings  to  his  people.  He  said  to  his 
father  that  if  he  felt  grateful  for  the  kind  deeds  of  Mr.  Hardy,, 
he  should  worship  the  one  true  God,  the  Creator  of  the  Universe 
and  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  who  was  the  God  of  his  American 
friends.  From  that  time  Neesima’s  father  discontinued  the- 
worship  of  the  Japanese  gods  and  of  his  ancestors.  With  his 
consent,  Neesima  took  down  all  the  idols  from  the  shelves 
where  they  were  kept,  and  destroyed  them. 

By  the  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  missionaries  were 
confined  to  certain  ports.  The  edict  against  Christianity  was- 
still  in  force  :  Mr.  Neesima  was  the  first  to  carry  the  Gospel 
into  the  interior.  Through  his  connection  with  the  Iwakura 
Embassy,  he  was  well  known  to  them  in  person  and  he  was- 
not  interfered  with. 

Mr.  Neesima  was  appointed  to  Osaka,  a  large  city  in  the 
south  of  Hondo.  On  his  way  to  it  through  Tokyo,  he  interested! 
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several  friends  in  his  plan  for  a  Christian  College,  and  in 
Yokohama  he  was  the  first  Japanese  to  preach  to  foreigners  in 
the  English  tongue. 

Arriving  in  Osaka,  January  22,  1875,  he  was  welcomed  by 
Mr.  Gordon,  a  missionary  of  the  Board.  Here  a  native  mer- 
•chant  promised  him  6,000  yen,  or  Japanese  dollars,  but  the 
governor  while  sanctioning  the  establishment  of  a  school 
would  not  permit  the  employment  of  missionaries  as  teachers. 

Mr.  Neesima  then  suggested  the  sacred  city  of  Kioto.  The 
missionaries  wished  simply  a  training  school  for  Christian 
teachers  ;  but  Mr.  Neesima  felt  that  if  only  theology  and  the 
Bible  were  taught,  the  best  Japanese  would  not  attend  the 
.'School.  They  wanted  modern  science  also. 

Kioto  had  been  the  residence  of  the  Mikado,  or  Emperor,  for 
■nearly  eleven  centuries.  To  the  people  he  was  literally  a  god. 
His  name  could  not  be  uttered  nor  bis  countenance  seen.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  journeys  the  roads  were  deserted  and  the  houses  closed. 
Only  the  outer  apartments  of  bis  palace  could  be  entered  by 
his  courtiers  ;  those  in  which  he  resided  were  visible  only  to 
iihe  members  of  the  imperial  family.  After  the  Mikado’s 
removal  to  Tokio,  the  palace  was  thrown  open  for  an  exhibition. 
This  helped  to  remove  the  sacredness  attached  to  the  city,  and 
■made  it  easier  for  foreigners  to  make  it  their  residence. 

There  was  then  living  in  Kioto  Yamamoto  Kakuma,  coun¬ 
sellor  of  the  governor,  a  highly  educated  man,  but  blind  and 
unable  to  walk  from  paralysis.  Some  of  the  American 
missionaries  had  become  acquainted  with  him  during  the 
■exhibition,  and  one  of  them  had  presented  him  with  a  Chinese 
-translation  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Martin,  President  of  the  Peking  University.  Of  this  work  he 
said  to  Neesima : 

“  It  has  done  me  great  good.  It  has  cleared  away  many  of  my 
■doubts  regarding  Christianity,  and  has  also  solved  a  difficult  problem 
which  has  for  years  oppressed  me.  In  my  younger  days  I  sought  to 
render  some  service  to  my  country,  and  to  this  end  devoted  myself 
to  military  tactics.  But  feeling  this  too  small  a  matter,  I  turned 
my  attention  to  jurisprudence,  hoping  to  secure  better  justice  to 
the  people.  But  after  long  study  and  observation  I  found  law  had 
its  limitations.  It  could  indeed  set  up  barriers,  but  it  could  not 
renew  the  heart.  If  its  restrictions  are  removed,  men  will  steal,  lie, 
and  murder.  Law  cannot  prevent  evil  thinking.  But  day  has 
dawned  for  me,  and  I  now  see  the  path,  utterly  unknown  before, 
which  I  have  long  been  unconsciously  seeking.” 

When,  in  April,  Mr.  Neesima  laid  his  plans  before  the 
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governor  of  Kioto,  Yamamoto  gave  them  his  warm  support, 
and  through  his  influence  the  governor  was  led  to  sanction  the 
establishment  of  a  school  in  which  science  and  Christianity 
should  be  taught.  In  June,  1875,  Mr.  Neesima  visited 
Kioto  with  Dr.  Davis,  the  missionary  who  was  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him,  and  bought  five  and  a  half  acres  of  ground 
for  the  proposed  buildings,  situated  between  a  large  temple 
grove  and  the  vacant  palace  of  the  Mikado.  The  sanction 
of  the  central  Government  was.still  necessary,  as  also  permission 
for  a  missionary  to  teach  in  the  school  and  reside  in  the  city. 

In  August,  Mr.  Neesima  went  to  Tokio  to  present  his 
petition  in  person.  He  had  previously  written  to  Mr.  Tanaka, 
now  Minister  of  Education,  and  had  received  the  promise  of 
his  influence  in  behalf  of  the  school.  Through  him  and  his  old 
friends  Mori,  the  former  minister  at  Washington,  and  Kido, 
a  member  of  the  embassy,  the  petition  was  finally  granted, 
and  in  October  Dr.  Davis  came  to  Kioto  with  bis  family. 

As  foreigners  could  not  hold  property  beyond  the  treaty 
limits,  a  company,  consisting  of  Mr.  Neesima  and  Yamamoto, 
was  formed  under  the  name  of  “  Doshisha,”  meaning  One 
Purpose,  or  One  Endeavour  Company.  The  school,  of  eight 
pupils,  was  opened  with  prayer,  November  29,  1875,  in  Mr. 
Neesima’s  house.  His  earnest,  tender,  tearful  words  made  a 
deep  impression.  The  school  was  held  in  a  hired  building. 
On  December  4th,  the  number  of  scholars  was  twelve,  and 
during  winter  they  increased  to  forty. 

The  country  was  then  very  unsettled.  This  made  Govern¬ 
ment  apprehensive  of  whatever  might  excite  fresh  disorder. 
Mr.  Neesima  and  Dr.  Davis  when  they  took  up  their  re¬ 
sidence  in  Kioto  began  Sunday  services  in  their  house,  preach¬ 
ing  and  teaching  the  Bible  to  audiences  which  within  a  few 
weeks  numbered  sixty  persons.  These  services  excited  the 
opposition  of  the  Buddhist  priests,  who  sent  a  strong  protest 
to  the  central  Government.  The  owner  of  the  building  rented 
as  a  school  gave  notice  that  he  required  it  for  his  own  use. 
The  governor,  formerly  friendly,  was  now  hostile,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  see  Mr.  Neesima.  Through  a  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Tanaka,  a  compromise  was  effected.  % 

During  the  summer  of  1875,  Mr.  Neesima  had  become 
engaged  to  the  sister  of  Yamamoto,  a  teacher  in  a  Government 
school  for  girls  in  the  city.  Her  engagement  to  a  Christian 
led  to  her  immediate  discharge.  Like  her  blind  brother,  she 
was  afraid  of  no  one  when  convinced  of  her  duty.  The 
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marriage  took  place  on  the  3rd  January,  1876.  It  was  the 
first  marriage  of  a  Japanese  Christian  in  Kioto. 

In  March,  1876,  after  a  delay  of  five  months,  passes  were 
received  authorising  Drs.  Taylor  and  Learned  to  reside  and 
teach  in  Kioto;  but  as  Government  objected  to  religious 
instruction,  some  of  the  missionaries  were  doubtful  whether 
the  institution  should  be  continued  at  Kioto.  It  was  agreed, 
however,  to  provide  funds  for  the  erection  of  two  buildings. 
But  Mr.  Neesima  was  content  to  hold  the  ground,  confident 
in  ultimate  success.  Writing  to  Mr.  Hardy,  he  says,  “We 
are  hated  by  the  magistrates  and  priests,  but  we  have  planted 
the  standard  of  truth  here,  and  will  never  more  retreat .” 

In  September,  1876,  the  new  buildings  were  dedicated.  The 
event  was  thus  described  by  Mr.  Neesima  : 

“  The  buildings  are  three  in  number,  two  of  which  contain  reci¬ 
tation  rooms  and  twenty-four  rooms  for  students  ;  while  the  other  is 
a  small  structure,  and  is  used  for  a,  kitchen  and  a  dining-room.  They 
are  simple,  but  solid,  and  look  very  pretty  in  the  large  open  space 
about  them.  The  exercises  consisted  of  a  prayer  of  invocation  in 
English  and  a  prayer  of  dedication  in  Japanese  ;  a  sketch  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  school,  and  the  singing  of  hymns  in  both  languages. 
Addresses  in  English  were  made  by  Mr.  Doane  and  Mr.  Learned, 
and  in  .Japanese  by  Mr.  Yamamoto  and  myself.  The  existence 
of  the  Kioto  Mission  is  largely  due  to  Mr.  Yamamoto.  He  was 
convinced  that  an  immoral  country  like  Japan  could  not  be  purified 
by  any  other  means  than  Christianity,  and  by  his  influence  and 
labour  the  proud  and  dignified  governor  listened  to  us  and  at  last 
smiled  upon  our  efforts. 

“  My  aged  parents  now  worship  God  instead  of  idols,  and  my  in¬ 
valid  sister,  who  grasps  spiritual  truth  faster  than  these  aged  ones, 
takes  part  in  the  prayer-meetings  for  women  held  at  my  house.  My 
wife  attends  the  Biblical  exercises  in  the  school.  We  are  perfectly 
happy  together,  and  I  am  trying  to  make  my  home  like  the  Christian 
home  I  found  in  America.” 

In  September,  1876,  the  number  in  the  school  was  increased 
by  thirty  students  from  the  island  of  Kiushiu.  In  1871,  Carptain 
James,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  United  States  army,  had 
taken  charge  of  a  school  in  the  castle  town  of  Kumamoto.  It 
was  established  by  the  anti-foreign  party  to  resist  the  spread 
of  western  ideas.  Captain  James  was  an  earnest  Christian,  and 
his  teaching  so  impressed  his  pupils  that  in  January,  1876, 
about  forty  of  them  went  up  a  mountain  near  the  city,  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  Christian  society  under  the  most 
solemn  mutual  pledges  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  Christ.  This 
stand  was  taken  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  consequences, 
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for  although  there  is  no  caste  in  Japan,  there  is  the  same  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  natural  heart  to  Christianity  as  in  India.  The 
young  men  were  prepared  both  to  lose  their  prospects  in  life, 
to  be  estranged  from  their  friends,  and  to  suffer  bitter  perse¬ 
cution.  After  experiencing  cruel  treatment  for  some  months, 
it  was  agreed  that  they  should  remove  to  Kioto  and  join  the 
Doshisha.  When  they  arrived,  their  English  Bibles  and  the 
clothes  they  wore  were  their  only  possessions.  Some  of  them 
afterwards  became  editors  of  newspapers,  college  professors  ; 
one  of  them,  Mr.  Kosaki,  succeeded  Mr.  Neesima  as  the 
Principal  of  the  Doshisha.  Dr.  Davis  says,  “  The  coming  of 
these  young  men,  with  their  earnest  Christian  purpose,  gave  a 
tone  to  the  school ;  and  their  influence  was  felt  in  moulding 
the  Doshisha  morally,  and  in  shaping  its  course  of  study  from 
that  time.”  Others  followed  the  Kumamoto  band  from  Kiu- 
shiu.  Many  anxious  parents  sent  their  boys  to  be  taught  in 
the  “  new  way.” 

A  school  for  girls  had  been  opened  two  years  before  in 
Kioto  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  missionaries,  and  had  lately 
been  removed  to  a  building  erected  for  this  special  object. 
The  design  was  to  raise  up  female  teachers.  The  governor 
had  refused  permission  for  two  American  ladies  to  reside  in 
Kioto  as  teachers  of  the  school.  Mr.  Neesima  went  to  Tokio 
where,  through  Count  Inouye,  the  decision  of  the  governor 
wTas  overruled.  Mr.  Neesima  savs  : 

a) 

“  I  conveyed  to  him  my  idea  that  it  is  impossible  to  check  Christ¬ 
ianity,  because  it  is  a  living  'principle.  If  crushed  in  one  city,  it  will 
surely  burst  forth  in  another.  The  best  way  is  to  leave  it  alone,  else 
Japan  will  lose  her  best  patriots.  The  decision  of  the  central  Govern¬ 
ment  was  in  our  favour  and  the  plan  of  the  local  authorities  was 
utterly  defeated.  Glory  to  our  living  God  !” 

In  1881,  the  governor  of  Kioto  resigned,  "and  his  successor 
was  a  man  of  liberal  ideals.  One  of  the  first  results  of  this 
change  was  permission  granted  to  hold  religious  meetings  in 
the  large  theatres  of  the  city.  The  first  of  them  was  attended 
by  4,000  persons,  and  was  addressed  by  twenty  different  speak¬ 
ers.  These  meetings  produced  a  profound  impression.  One 
of  the  most  influential  Japanese  daily  papers  thus  described 
the  changes  which  had  taken  place  : 

“  It  seems  like  the  things  of  yesterday,  that  law  rigidly  prohibiting 
Christianity,  written  in  eleven  characters,  and  posted  high  in  air 
before  all  the  people  ;  and  that  other  law  of  religious  examination  that 
required  every  one  to  be  enrolled  once  a  year  as  either  a  Buddhist 
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or  Shintoist.  Now  such  laws  have  become  the  dreams  of  fourteen 
years  ago,  and  have  passed  away  for  ever  from  our  loved  Japan.  t 

“  Six  vears  after  the  Restoration  the  Government  took  the  first 
step  of  silent  toleration  of  Christianity  by  removing  from  the  high 
plo.ces  the  laws  against  heresy.  Since  then  this  new  religion,  hand, 
in  hand  with  western  learning  and  civilization,  has  been  gradually 
spreading,  not  only  in  the  open  ports,  but  even  in  the  interor. 
Churches  are  being  built  with  the  cross  of  Christ  erected  over  them, 
and  our  people  are  everywhere  being  publicly  taught  the  Bible.  Al¬ 
ready  among  the  believers  there  are  countless  numbers  who,  having 
learned  the  outlines  of  this  religion,  go  everywhere  preaching  and 
admonishing,  converting  the  people,  and  daily  spreading  wider  and 
wider  the  truth. 

“And  among  all  these  progressive  steps,  that  which  seems  to  us 
the  most  astonishing  is  the  preaching  of  the  Jesus  Way  in  every 
centre  of  Kioto,  the  holy  seat  of  Buddhism  and  Shintoism,  the  place 
where  the  people  are  the  most  given  to  superstitious  ideas  about 
gods,  where  they  hold  in  deepest  reverence  the  departed  spirits  and 
where  but  ten  years  ago  the  arrival  of  a  foreign  ambassador,  gave 
rise  to  the  thought  that  the  soil  of  the  capital  of  the  gods  was  pol¬ 
luted,  and  that  the  wrath  of  the  gods  and.  of  Buddha  would  surely 


VII— PROPOSAL  FOR  A  CHRISTIAN  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Neesima  first  conceived  the  plan  of  a  Christian  Univer¬ 
sity  for  Japan  in  his  school  days  at  Andover.  From  time  to 
time,  he  spoke  about  it  to  his  friends,  but  met  with  no  en¬ 
couragement.  The  foundation  of  it,  however,  was  laid  by  the 
success  of  his  parting  appeal  to  the  American  Board.  Though 
obliged  to  begin  on  a  small  scale,  his  purpose  never  faltered. 
By  degrees  men  were  found  to  sympathise  with  his  proposal, 
and  to  promise  support.  Early  in  1884,  the  first  of  several 
meetings  intended  to  call  public  attention  to  the  movement 
was  held  in  Kioto.  In  May  an  appeal  was  prepared  by  Yama¬ 
moto  and  Neesima,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts  : — 

“  The  recent  political  changes  in  Japan  have  swept  away  feudalism, 
for  many  hundred  years  the  basis  of  society.  Under  the  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  influence  of  these  changes,  the  transformation  of  society  has 
been  so  great  that  we  seem  to  live  in  a  new  Japan.  On  every  side 
are  those  who  insist  upon  the  improvement  of  our  political  institu¬ 
tions,  our  educational  methods,  our  commerce,  and  our  industries. 
We  heartily  agree  with  them  in  the  importance  of  these  things,  but 
when  we  examine  the  present  condition  of  affairs  we  find  one  cause 
for  sorrow.  Do  you  ask  what  the  cause  is  ?  It  is  that  there  does 
not  exist  in  Japan  a  university  which,  teaching  the  new  science,  is 
also  founded  upon  Christian  morality.  This  is  the  foundation  which 
our  civilization  needs.  In  natural  advantages  Japan  is  not  inferior 
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to  Europe  or  America.  Why  then  is  our  civilization  so  different  ? 
It  is  certain  also  that  we  have  few  men  of  earnest  purpose.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  universities.  We  can  learn  from  the  example  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 

“  All  Oriental  States  are  almost  wholly  destitute  of  liberty  and 
Christian  moral  t-y,  and  cannot,  therefore,  advance  rapidly  in  civiliza¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  spirit  of  liberty,  the  development  of  science,  the 
Christian  morality,  which  has  given  birth  to  European  civilization.. 
Trace  the  effect  to  the  cause  and  you  will  find  science  resting  upon* 
the  foundation  of  Christianity.  We  cannot,  therefore,  believe  that 
Japan  can  secure  that  civilization  until  education  rests  upon  the  same 
basis. 

“  We  are,  therefore,  hoping  for  a  university  which  teaches  advanced 
modern  science,  and  which  is  founded  upon  a  pure  morality.. 
We  have  been  very  earnest  in  this  matter.  In  this  spirit  we  estab¬ 
lished  the  Doshisha  school  in  Kioto  in  the  eighth  year  of  MeijiA 
Its  students  have  increased  year  by  year,  and  our  aim  has  ever  been 
the  university.  We  have  determined  first  to  raise  an  endowment  for 
the  departments  of  History,  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy,  and 
subsequently  also  for  those  of  Law  and  Medicine.  This  is  not  easy  of 
accomplishment,  for  a  large  sum  is  needed  for  buildings  and  professor¬ 
ships.” 

Mr.  Neesima’s  incessant  activity  for  ten  years  had  seriously 
impaired  his  health,  which  was  now  the  cause  of  grave  con¬ 
cern  to  his  friends.  Part  of  the  hot  season  of  1882  was  spent 
in  the  north  of  Japan  to  give  him  some  rest.  Though  relieved 
from  teaching  and  as  far  as  practicable  from  routine  duties,  the 
general  care  of  the  school  and  his  connection  with  the  Mission 
generally,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  secure  the  quiet 
which  was  necessary.  The  Missionary  Committee  in  America,, 
therefore,  requested  him  to  take  a  furlough  for  such  a  period  as 
might  be  needful.  To  this  he  ultimately  agreed. 

He  left  Kioto  on  the  5th  April,  1881,  for  Europe,  travelling 
through  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Holland  to  England. 
After  a  fortnight  in  London  and  a  visit  to  the  Universities  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  he  sailed  from  Liverpool  to  New  York, 
where  he  arrived  September  27,  1884. 

He  was  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  and  gave  a  short  address.  Afterwards  he  wrote  an 
appeal  on  behalf  of  a  higher  Christian  education  in  Japan,, 
which  was  printed  for  private  circulation.  Besides  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  raise  funds,  Mr.  Neesima  sought  information  of  every 
kind.  His  journals  are  filled  with  historical  notes,  statistics 
and  memoranda  of  conversations  with  those  to  whom  he  had 

*  Dating  from  the  accession  of  the  present  Emperor. 
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letters  of  introduction.  He  everywhere  inspected  the  schools 
-and  colleges,  recorded  in  detail  their  methods,  and  made  plates 
of  the  buildings  and  apparatus.  He  describes  minutely  the 
architecture,  agriculture,  and  manufactures  of  the  places  he 
visited,  and  nearly  every  page  contains  illustrative  drawings. 

His  health  somewhat  improved  in  America,  and  he  was 
cheered  by  the  news  that  50,000  dollars  had  been  granted  to 
meet  special  requests  from  the  Japan  Mission. 

VIII— LAST  YEARS  AND  DEATH 

Mr.  Neesima  arrived  in  Japan  from  America,  December  12th, 
1885.  On  reaching  the  railway  station  at  Kioto,  he  found  over 
■500  persons — students,  teachers,  friends,  and  prominent  men  of 
the  city,  assembled  there  to  welcome  him.  At  home  his  aged 
parents  were  impatiently  waiting  for  him.  His  wife  had  pre¬ 
pared  a  regular  Japanese  supper,  which  they  ate  sitting  on 
their  heels  in  the  Japanese  fashion. 

On  the  following  day,  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Doshisha  was  celebrated.  In  the  morning 
Mr.  Neesima  laid  the  corner-stones  of  two  new  buildings — one 
u,  large  chapel,  the  other  a  library,  museum,  and  laboratory. 
In  the  afternoon  the  anniversary  exercises  took  place  in  the 
largest  hall  of  the  institution,  which  was  decorated  with  flowers 
and  evergreens.  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  Province 
was  present.  The  historical  address  was  given  by  Dr.  Davis. 
In  the  evening  the  grounds  were  illuminated  with  coloured 
lanterns,  and  a  meeting  of  welcome  to  Mr.  Neesima  was  held, 
when  addresses  were  delivered.  The  school  was  then  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  120  applicants  for  admission  having  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  of  whom  80 
passed  the  examinations. 

Although  he  had  been  the  recognised  head  of  the  school 
from  its  foundation,  he  was  reluctant  to  assume  the  title  of 
president,  and  could  hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to  occupy  the 
president’s  chair  on  the  college  platform.  When  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  (LL  D.)  was  conferred  on  him  by 
Amherst  College,  he  thought  it  must  have  been  a  mistake. 

In  July,  1887,  he  was  deeply  grieved  to  learn  the  death  of 
his  benefactor,  Mr.  Hardy,  Warm  letters  of  sympathy  were 
sent  to  the  widow. 

In  April,  1888,  a  public  meeting  was  held  to  consider  the 
question  of  a  university  endowment.  It  was  attended  by  the 
officials  of  the  province  and  city,  the  leading  bankers  and 
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merchants  of  Kioto,  and  after  addresses  by  the  Governor, 
Mayor,  Mr.  Neesima  and  others,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
collect  funds.  In  July,  a  dinner  was  given  by  Count  Inonye, 
late  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  that  Mr.  Neesima  might  pre¬ 
sent  his  cause  to  a  number  of  distinguished  guests.  He  was 
then  nearly  worn  out  by  his  efforts,  and  fainted  away  while 
speaking.  The  result  of  this  meeting  was  the  pledge  of  about 
30,000  dollars,  or  about  Rs.  70,000. 

Mr.  Neesima  gave  the  following  reasons  for  establishing  a 
Christian  University  : 

“  We  think  it  not  well  to  rely  on  a  single  university  under  Govern¬ 
ment  control,  however  high  be  its  grade  of  culture  ;  and  we  conceive 
that  the  reason  which  led  Government  to  establish  the  university  was 
not  that  they  wished  to  take  higher  education  entirely  into  their  own 
hands,  but  that  they  wished  to  give  us  a  model  to  follow. 

“  In  Germany  one  university  has  been  established  after  another  un¬ 
til  now  there  are  thirty  or  more  that  are  flourishing.  In  Italy  there  are 
seventeen.  Now  if  we  look  at  cur  own  country  and  find  only  one 
university,  and  that  under  the  control  of  Government,  can  we  say  that 
this  is  sufficient  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  people  ? 

“  What  is  the  true  end  of  education  ?  We  understand  it  to  be  the 
full  and  symmetrical  development  of  all  our  faculties,  not  a  one-sided 
culture.  However  much  students  may  advance  the  arts  and  sciences, 
if  they  are  not  stable  and  persevering  in  character,  can  we  trust  them 
with  the  future  of  our  country  ?  If,  in  consequence  of  principles  of 
education  which  shoot  wide  of  the  mark,  our  young  men  are  moulded 
and  trained  in  a  one-sided  and  distorted  manner,  no  one  can  deny 
that  such  principles  are  extremely  injurious  to  the  country.  Such 
^students,  in  their  search  for  western  civilization,  choose  only  the 
external  and  material  elements  of, civilization — literature,  law,  political 
institutions,  food  and  clothing,  etc.,  and  seem  not  to  comprehend  the 
source  of  civilization.  Consequently,  blindly  groping  for  light  and 
wandering  in  darkness,  they  are  misled  by  selfish  and  erroneous  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  use  of  their  acquired  knowledge.  And  though  there  come 
some  who  wish  to  reform  these  evil  tendencies  in  education,  they 
only  make  the  evil  worse  by  resorting  to  measures  of  oppression  and 
restriction  instead  of  training  up  noble  and  high-principled  students 
whose  minds  are  free  and  broad  as  well  as  disciplined,  and  who  govern 
themselves  and  follow  the  right  way  with  self-determining  conviction. 
We  would  hold  our  peace  were  it  not  that  these  thoughts  make  us 
anxious  for  our  country  and  people. 

“  We  think  that  western  civilization,  though  many  and  various  in 
its  phenomena,  is  in  general  Christian  civilization.  The  spirit  of  Christ¬ 
ianity  penetrates  all  things  even  to  the  bottom,  so  that,  if  we  adopt 
only  the  material  elements  of  civilization  and  leave  out  religion,  it  is 
like  building  up  a  human  body'of  flesh  only  without  blood. 

“  Our  young  men  who  are  studying  the  literature  and  science  of 
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the  west  are  not  becoming  fitted  to  be  the  men  of  new  Japan,  but  are,, 
we  regret  to  say,  wandering  out  of  the  true  way  in  consequence  of, 
their  mistaken  principles  of  education.  Alas  !  what  a  sad  prospect 
this  offers  for  the  future  of  our  country ! 

“  To  express  our  hopes  in  brief,  we  seek  to  send  out  into  the  world 
not  only  men  versed  in  literature  and  science,  but  young  men  of 
strong  and  noble  character,  by  which  they  can  use  their  learning  for 
the  good  of  their  fellowmen.  This,  we  are  convinced,  can  never  be 
accomplished  by  abstract,  speculative  teaching,  nor  by  strict  and 
complicated  rules,  but  only  by  Christian  principles — the  living  and 
powerful  principles  of  Christianity — and,  therefore,  we  adopt  these 
principles  as  the  unchangeable  foundation  of  our  educational  work, 
and  devote  our  energies  to  their  realization, 

•‘By  making  known  our  purpose  to  the  public,  and  by 
gaining  popular  sympathy  and  aid,  we  hope  earnestly  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  work.  Some  of  our  graduates  will  enter  the  political 
held,  some  may  be  farmers  or  merchants,  and  some  may  devote 
themselves  to  science.  Though  their  occupations  are  different,  it  is 
our  hope  that  they  will  all  be  true  patriots,  each  doing  his  part  to¬ 
wards  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Since  the  security  of  the  country 
depends,  not  so  much  on  its  possessing  a  few  great  men  as  upon  its 
government  being  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  and  public-spirited  people, 
whom  we  may  call  the  conscience  of  the  country,  the  education  of 
such  people  is  the  great  and  pressing  need  of  Japan.  Looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  coming  epoch  Meiji  23rd  (1890 — the  year  fixed  for  the 
opening  of  the  National  Assembly),  we  feel  more  and  more  the  need 
of  such  an  institution  as  we  are  planning ;  for,  as  constitutional 
government  takes  the  place  of  the  present  system,  and  as  the  people 
come  to  share  largely  in  political  rights,  the  most  important  need 
will  not  be  perfect  laws  or  institutions,  but  self-governing  and 
intelligent  people.” 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  equally  to  India,  and  show  the 
need  of  Christian  Colleges,  to  educate  the  whole  man,  and  not 
give  the  one-sided  training  of  Government  colleges. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Neesima  during  the  hot  season  of  1888 
was  very  poor  He  was  warned  by  physicians  that  he  had 
not  long  to  live,  and  by  their  advice  was  taken  in  a  palanquin 
to  a  hill  station.  After  the  news  he  wrote  as  follows  to  Mrs. 
Hardy : — 

I  came  here  on  the  11th.  My  wife  is  with  me.  She  is  a  sort  of 
policeman  over  me,  watching  me  lest  I  over-do.  Though  I  am 
slightly  gaining,  I  believe  I  shall  never  get  well  again.  My  doctor 
said  my  heart  is  enlarged,  and  will  never  resume  its  original  size,  and 
that  at  any  time  my  bodily  life  may  soon  cease.  Of  course,  I  boro 
it  rather  bravely,  but  to  my  poor  wife  it  seemed  almost  unbearable* 
She  was  warned  to  keep  it  a  secret  from  me.  But,  poor  creature! 
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•she  could  not  keep  her  secret.  I  tried  to  comfort  her,  and  told  her 
.all  my  future  expectations.” 

During  1889,  Mr.  Harris  of  New  London,  United  States, 
who  had  previously  given  15,000  dollars  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  the  scientific  department  of  the  Doshisha,  increas¬ 
ed  his  gift  to  100,000  dollars.  Mr.  Neesima  seemed  much 
better  during  the  hot  season  of  1889,  and  after  having  seen  the 
foundation  of  the  new  science  building  laid,  went  to  Tokio  in 
October  to  obtain  funds  for  the  university  endowment.  He 
caught  a  severe  cold,  and  in  a  weak  condition  went  with  his 
clerk  to  Oiso,  a  health  resort  on  the  sea-shore. 

Mrs.  Neesima  wished  to  join  her  husband,  but  he  urged 
her  to  remain  with  his  mother,  then  84  years  of  age,  reminding 
her  that  in  olden  times  the  Samurai  did  not  take  his  wife  with 
him  into  battle.  During  the  first  week  of  January  he  seemed 
to  be  improving.  On  New  Year’s  day  he  wrote  a  short  poem 
In  Japanese,  of  which  che  following  is  a  literal  translation:  — 

“  Seeing  the  old  year  go. 

Do  not  lament  over  the  sick  body  ; 

For  the  cock’s  crow  is  the  harbinger 
Of  happy  times  at  hand. 

Although  inferior  in  ability, 

Poor  in  plans  for  the  good  of  my  generation, 

Yet  still  cherishing  the  greatest  hope 
I  welcome  the  spring.” 

The  first  days  of  the  New  Year  were  spent  in  writing  long 
letters  to  several  of  the  leading  pastors  and  others  on 
missionary  work  in  Japan.  He  planned  his  campaign  like  a 
general,  marking,  on  a  map  of  the  five  provinces,  the  lines  of 
advance,  and  indicating  by  different  coloured  inks  the  relative 
importance  of  the  places  which  he  wished  occupied.  On 
January  10th,  he  seemed  as  well  as  usual,  and  discussed  with 
two  professors  plans  for  the  new  school  of  science.  On  the 
following  day  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  illness,  and  on  the 
17th  physicians  were  summoned  from  Tokio  and  Kioto.  To 
the  suggestion  that  Mrs.  Neesima  should  be  sent  for  he  replied, 
“  No,  w?ait;  a  little.”  His  disease,  however,  made  rapid 
progress,  and  on  the  19th  a  telegram  w  as  sent  to  his  wife, 
who  with  other  friends  hastened  to  his  bedside. 

On  January  22nd,  he  was  told  that  he  could  not  live,  and 
was  asked  if  he  had  any  directions  to  give.  He  replied,  “Not 
to-day;  let  me  rest.”  Then  next  morning  he  sent  for  the  maps 
•which  he  bad  been  studying,  and  with  these  spread  before 
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him  he  explained  his  plans  for  the  extension  of  the  mission 
work,  and  dictated  messages,  of  which  the  following  are- 
extracts  : 

“  The  object  of  the  Dosbisha  is  the  advancement  of  Christianity,. 
Literature,  and  Science,  and  the  furtherance  of  ali  education.  These- 
are  to  be  pursued  together  as  mutually  helpful.  The  object  of  the 
education  given  by  the  Dosbisha  is  not  Theology,  Literature,  or 
Science  in  themselves ;  but  that,  through  these,  men  of  great  and 
living  power  may  be  trained  up  for  the  service  of  true  freedom  and 
their  countrv.” 

To  M  rs.  Hardy:  “I  am  going  away,  A  thousand  thanks  for  your 
Jov^  and  kindness  to  me  during  the  many  years  of  the  past.  I  cannot* 
write  mvself.  I  leave  tins  world  with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude  for  all 
you  have  done  for  my  happiness.” 

To  Dr.  Clark,  Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society  : 

“  I  want  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  confidence  in  me 
and  in  all  I  have  undertaken.  I  have  been  able  to  do  so  little,  owing, 
to  my  feeble  health.” 

Among  his  last  words  to  Mrs.  Neesima  were  these,  “  Do  not 
erect  a  monument  after  my  death.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  a 
wooden  post  stating  on  it,  ‘  The  grave  of  Joseph  Neesima’.” 

At  2  p.m.  on  January  23rd,  seeing  the  end  near,  Mr- 
Kanamori,  afterwards  pastor  of  the  College  Church,  said  to 
him,  “  Teacher,  please  go  in  peace.  We  will  do  our  best  to 
•  carry  on  your  work.”  In  great  pain,  Mr.  Neesima  raised  his 
left  hand  with  a  smile  saying,  “  Sufficient,  sufficient,”  and  at 
twenty  minutes  past  four  with  the  words  “  Peace,  Joy,  Heaven” 
on  his  lips,  he  entered  into  rest. 

On  January  24th,  the  body  was  taken  to  Kioto  for  burial. . 
The  train  did  not  arrive  till  nearly  midnight,  but  a  thousand 
persons,  including  over  600  students,  were  waiting  at  the 
station.  The  night  was  stormy  and  the  streets  were  deep  in 
mud  and  halLmelted  snow,  but  the  students  allowed  no  one 
else  to  touch  the  bier,  carrying  it  themselves  by  relays  the 
three  miles  which  separated  the  house  from  the  station. 

The  funeral  services  took  place  on  January  27th  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  school,  graduates  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,, 
the  provincial  and  city  authorities,  and  representatives  of  the 
foreign  missions.  The  assembled  crowd  numbered  over  4,000- 
The  bier  was  hidden  in  flowers.  A  brief  sermon  was  preached 
by  Mr.  Kozaki,  Mr.  Neesirna’s  successor,  from  the  text,. 
“  Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  ground  and  die,  it  abidetb 
alone  ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit.”  The  pro¬ 
cession,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  was  formed  in  heavy  rain,. 
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the  students  again  acting  as  bearers.  They  had  from  the  first 
insisted  upon  doing  every  thing  possible  with  their  own  hands, 
and  had  themselves  prepared  the  grave.  Among  the  banners 
which  followed  was  one  borne  by  a  delegation  of  priests,  with 
the  inscription,  “From  the  Buddhists  of  Osaka.” 

No  private  citizen  had  ever  died  in  Japan  whose  loss  was  so 
widely  and  deeply  felt  as  that  of  Mr.  Neesima. 

“  His  monument  is  not  the  simple  stone  which  marks  the  grave  on 
the  slope  above  Kioto  ;  it  is  the  university  on  the  plain  below.  Even 
this  does  not  represent  the  sum  of  his  activity.  For  beyond  all  the 
energy  and  self-sacrifice  involved  in  its  establishment  are  the  personal 
and  indirect  influences  upon  men  and  society  which  cannot  be  esti¬ 
mated,  and  which  widen  ‘  with  the  process  of  the  sun’ 

Mr.  Neesima’s  biographer,  a  son  of  his  “  American  father,” 
thus  estimates  his  character  : 

“Few  men  give  serious  thought  to  the  condition  of  the  society  of 
which  they  form  a  part,  and  of  those  who  lament  that  condition 
fewer  still  are  ready  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  cause  of  social 
regeneration.  Criticism  and  complaint  are  more  common  than  self- 
sacrificing  effort  for  reform.  But  Mr.  Neesima  does  not  seem  to  have 
thought  of  self  even  in  the  early  period  of  his  discontent  and  restless¬ 
ness,  for  the  motives  which  led  to  his  flight  were  distinctly  patriotic. 
Such  they  remained  throughout  his  life  ;  but,  as  his  horizon  widened, 
so  also  did  his  ambition.  Beginning  with  the  desire  to  make  his 
country  strong,  he  ended  by  seeking  to  make  it  Christian.  When  the 
embassy  at  Washington  sought  his  services,  his  allegiance  had  already 
passed  from  the  empire  of  Japan  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  In  many 
of  the  elements  which  contribute  to  what  we  call  success  and  constitute 
worldly  greatness  he  was  lacking.  He  was  not  a  learned  man,  nor  a 
profound  scholar.  He  possessed  neither  great  tact  nor  large 
executive  ability.  He  was  too  modest  and  retiring  to  attract 
general  attention,  and  as  a  public  speaker  was  deficient  in 
those  gifts  which  produce  instant  impressions.  Nor  did  personal 
contact  with  him  reveal  those  masterful  qualities  to  which, 
as  indicative  of  a  profound  confidence  in  self,  success  i£  often 
ascribed.  But  while  he  seemed  to  remember  self  only  to  become 
conscious  of  his  own  deficiencies,  he  had  an  immovable  faith  in  a 
Divine  Worker,  and  this  faith  carried  him  through  discouragements 
and  disappointments  which  faith  in  self  only  cannot  survive.  With 
the  modest  estimate  of  his  own  powers  which  gave  his  presence  so 
rare  a  charm,  was  blended  a.  trust  in  a  higher  Power  working  through 
him,  and  this  trust  was  the  source  of  his  own  courage  and  of  the 
inspiration  he  imparted  to  others.  He  had  a  large  heart,  and  in  such 
an  enterprise  as  that  in  which  he  was  engaged,  this  quality  of  great¬ 
heartedness  is  more  effective  than  those  more  negative  ones  of 
shrewdness  and  tact.  Some  of  the  attributes  which  go  to  make  up 
the  brilliancy  of  leadership,  he  did  not  possess,  but  those  which  make 
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examples  and  inspire  imitation,  singleness  of  purpose,  loyalty  to  duty, 
self-abnegation,  gentle  conduct  and  over-flowing  love,  were  his  to  a 
marked  degree.  It  is  difficult  to  analyse  that  personality  which  lies 
behind  a  word  or  an  act,  insignificant  in  themselves,  to  lift  them 
out  of  the  common-place.  In  his  quiet  personal  intercourse  with  men, 
Mr.  Neesima  possessed  this  power  of  investing  a  common  thing  with 
an  uncommon  meaning,  and  by  right  of  his  absolute  sincerity  could 
do  what  a  more  prudent  but  less  loving  heart  would  shrink  from. 

41  On  one  occasion,  when  a  rebellious  spirit  calling  for  severe 
discipline  was  manifested  among  the  students,  he  acquiesced  in  the 
infliction  of  the  penalties  voted  by  the  Faculty  (body  of  Professors), 
but  in  the  presence  of  the  school  assembled  in  the  chapel,  declared 
with  deep  emotion  that  the  existence  of  this  spirit  was  proof  of 
a  defective  government,  for  which  he  was  responsible,  and  for  which, 
therefore,  he  also  deserved  punishment ;  and  taking  a  cane  proceeded 
to  strike  his  own  hand  with  a  force  that  brought  tears  and  indignant 
protests  from  the  entire  school.” 

IX— NEESIMA  AN  EXAMPLE  TO  EDUCATED  INDIANS 

1.  His  change  from  false  to  true  Patriotism. — Patriot¬ 
ism  means  a  love  of  country.  If  of  the  right  kind,  it  is  very 
praiseworthy  ;  but  often  it  is  accompanied  by  a  hatred  of  every 
other.  Among  the  ancient  Romans  the  word  hostis  meant  an 
enemy ,  although  the  primary  meaning  was  only  stranger :  every 
stranger  was  looked  upon  as  an  enemy. 

In  his  youth  Neesima  had  a  great  admiration  for  his  own 
-country  ;  everything  connected  with  it  was  perfect.  Foreign 
barbarians  were  an  object  of  contempt  and  aversion. 

What  first  struck  Neesima  was  the  inferiority  of  a  Japanese 
junk  to  a  western  ship  of  war.  Some  acquaintance  with  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  convinced  him  that  they  were  superior 
to  those  of  Japan.  Instead,  therefore,  of  blind  admiration  of 
•everything  Japanese  and  a  hatred  of  everything  foreign,  there 
arose  in  his  mind  a  strong  desire  that  his  countrymen  should 
adopt  what  is  good  from  any  quarter. 

Unfortunately  many  persons  in  India,  especially  in  Bengal, 
are  still  in  the  first  stage  of  Neesima’s  patriotism.  More 
than  twenty  vears  ago,  the  late  Sir  H.  S.  Maine  made 
the  following  complaint  about  the  “  most  highly  educated  class 
of  natives  ”  employing  their  learning  for  44  irrationally  reaction¬ 
ary  purposes.”  He  says, 

44  I  constantly  read,  and  sometimes  hear,  elaborate  attempts  on 
their  part  to  persuade  themselves  and  others,  that  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  these  rejected  portions  of  native  history,  and  usage,  and  belief, 
are  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  modern  knowledge  which  the 
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educated  class  has  acquired,  and  with  the  modern  civilisation  to 
which  it  aspires.” 

The  Hindu ,  a  Madras  journal,  makes  the  same  complaint: 

“  Social  customs  and  institutions  which  are  evil  in  their  results,  and 
are  the  product  of  past  simpler  and  less  civilized  conditions,  have 
received  elaborate  defence  ;  and  even  certain  merits  are  ascribed  to 

them.” 

“  In  their  judgment,  nothing  that  our  ancestors  did  could  be  wrong. 
Everything  Indian  is  excellence  itself,  and  everything  foreign  the 
opposite.” 

The  Indian  Messenger  thus  states  the  result  : 

“  Persistent  advocacy  of  wrong,  shutting  the  eyes  to  the  rays  of 
knowledge  growing  brighter  day  by  day,  efforts  to  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason,  end  in  moral  shipwreck.” 

The  worst  enemies  of  a  nation  are  those  who  flatter  it,  and 
excite  race  hatred.  Happily  there  is  an  enlightened  minority 
who  see  that  it  is  treachery  to  their  countrymen  to  allow  error 
and  wrong  to  remain  unchecked,  and  to  stir  up  nationality 
against  nationality. 

Englishmen  and  Hindus  have  their  respective  good  and  bad 
qualities.  The  true  patriot  will  endeavour  to  retain  what  is 
good,  and  to  copy  what  is  deserving  of  imitation. 

2.  His  Aim  in  Life. — His  great  question  was,  How  can  I 
do  most  good  to  my  country  ?  He  was  as  anxious  to  avoid 
Government  service  as  many  men  are  to  enter  it.  Flattering 
prospects  were  open  to  him,  but  he, chose  rather  to  be  the 
servant  of  Christ  than  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  It  is 
fully  allowed  that  it  is  desirable  for  some  Indian  Christians  to 
enter  the  Government  service  :  the  matter  of  regret  is  that  so 
few,  like  Neesima,  choose  the  other. 

3.  His  Judgment  with  regard  to  his  Country  ’s  Needs. — 
When  a  young  man,  he  thought  mainly  of  its  progress  in 
wealth,  and  throughout  life  he  also  kept  this  in  view.  During 
his  visits  to  America  he  carefully  inspected  engineering  esta¬ 
blishments,  glass  works,  ship-building  yards,  &c.,  but  he  saw 
that  more  was  wanted.  Japan  needed  a  moral  reformation 
more  than  anything  else.  How  was  that  to  be  effected? 

Secular  education,  mere  knowledge,  would  not  do  it.  It 
had  been  introduced  into  Japan  on  a  large  scale  ;  but  the  results 
were  not  encouraging. 

The  education  wanted  was  of  the  right  kind — not  merely  of 
the  head,  but  of  the  heart,  influenced  by  the  highest  motives. 
The  object  which  Neesima  placed  before  himself  was  the 
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establishment  of  a  Christian  university,  not  only  to  teach  its 
students,  but  also  to  train  men  who  would  go  forth  and  proclaim 
the  Gospel  to  their  countrymen. 

In  India  some  look  to  representative  government  as  the 
grand  cure  for  all  its  evils.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  “  Study  of 
Sociology,”  shows  the  folly  of  expecting  to  effect  beneficent 
changes  in  society  by  legislative  apparatus  except  as  the  result 
of  wide  preparatory  changes  in  individual  character. 

Others  look  to  general  education.  English  education  has 
been  continued  for  years  on  a  large  scale  in  Calcutta  ;  but  the 
insubordinate  and  disrespectful  demeanour  of  many  of  the 
students  is  notorious.  Education  is  needed,  but  it  must  be  an 
education  leavened  with  Christianity,  and  imparted  bv  men 
who  have  imbibed  its  spirit. 

4.  The  Source  of  his  Strength. — How  many  university 
graduates  are  content  to  drift  like  dead  fish  with  the  stream, 
making  no  effort  to  benefit  their  countrymen  !  A  living 
principle  is  needed  to  overcome  this  selfishness,  which  will 
constrain  a  man,  even  with  a  feeble  bodily  frame  like  that  of 
Neesima,  to  be  in  labours  abundant  to  the  close  of  his  life  for 
the  good  of  his  nation.  Neesima  obtained  it  through  his 
acceptance  of  the  salvation  freely  offered  through  Jesus  Christ. 
He  looked  up  to  his  heavenly  Father,  lived  as  in  His  sight,  and 
obtained  from  Him  strength  for  duty.  Let  the  reader  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  Mori,  the  Japanese  Minister,  truly  said  that  Neesima’s 
name  would  go  down  in  history  among  the  great  men  of  Japan. 
May  many  be  raised  up  in  India  animated  by  his  spirit  ! 
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